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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Africa (p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 


The ten questions on Africa pertain 
to its climate, population, re- 
sources, productivity of its soil, political 
status, disposition offormer Italian col- 
onies, relationship to the U. N. trustee- 
ship program, role of European powers, 
and Africa’s future. The second largest 
of the continents, Africa’s population 
has been variously estimated as _be- 
tween 145 and 178 millions. Although 
there are comparatively few white men, 
they dominate the continent politically, 
as in the case of the Union of South 
Africa. The continent is rich in min- 
erals and is a leading gold and diamond 
producing area. Agriculturally, there is 
much erosion, and much of the aid to 
backward areas contemplated for this 
continent will be directed toward rais- 
ing agricultural production so as to feed 
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the people. Colonial powers now domi- 
nant in Africa are planning extensive 
health, transportation, power, and irri- 
gation developments 
Aim 

To have students understood some of 
the problems of Africa and the plans 
under way for their solution. 


Assignment 

In table-torm outline the significant 
facts about Africa under such headings 
as: size, population, climate, resources, 
independent countries, colonies, plans 
for development 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Africa generally regarded 
as a “backward” continent? 

2. What role is the United Nations 
playing in Africa? 

3. Which of the European powers 
have colonies in Africa? Why are these 
colonies valuable? How may national- 
ism affect the relationship between the 
colonial powers and the native popula- 
tions? 


Map Study of Africa (p. 7) 


1. Which of the countries in Africa 
are independent? In what part of the 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 
(See pages 15-16-17-18) 
The twice yearly Semester Re- 
view Quiz will be found in the 
center of this week’s issue of the 
magazine. You will note that the 
score of the entire four pages to- 
tals 100 points. However, you may 
vish to have your students use only 
part of the quiz. Please note pages 
17-18 in particular, where students 
are offered a choice of five out of 
eight groups of questions. You may 
wish to restrict the choice still fur- 
ther or perhaps use more than five 
sections. Answers will be found on 

page 2-T. 











continent is each of the independent 
countries located? 

2. If you were to proceed from the 
mouth of the Nile River to Tunisia in 
which direction would you be travel- 
ing? 

3. Which countries in Africa are on 
the equator? 

4. Name the major rivers of Africa. 
Where are they located? Into what 
bodies of water are they flowing? 


References 

BOOKS: Black and White: From the 
Cape to the Congo-by Martin Flayin, 
1950, Harper, $4. Most of the World 
by Ralph Linton, 1949, Columbia Uni 
versity Press, $5.50. Last Chance in 
Africa by Neglev Farson, 1950, Hai 
court Brace, $5 

PAMPHLETS: Investment Oppor- 
tunities in British Africa, a publication 
of the Foreign Commerce Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; free. African Resources, 
published by Farrell Lines, Inc.; free. 

ARTICLES: “Needs and Opportuni- 
ties in Africa” by Vernon McKay, The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Mar. 1950. 
“This Is Africa’s Century” by Henry T. 
Low, The Rotarian, Jan. 1949. “Africa 
in the Service of Europe?” by C. Hart- 


ley Grattan, Harper's, Dec. 1948. 
“Light in Darkest Africa” by Sir Miles 
Thomas, The Christian Science Monitor: 
Feb. 5, 1949. 
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Alaska (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

House approval of Alaska’s bid for 
statehood, if followed by Senate ap- 
proval, will eventually mean another 
state in the Union. Opponents argue 
that the territory is still sparsely set 
tled and will receive undue weight in 
Congress; also it is separated from the 
rest of the states. Proponents argue that 
as a state Alaska would receive neces 
sary Federal aid for its development; 
that it is rich in minerals and other 
products; and that its strategic value 
was demonstrated when the Japanese 
took the Aleutians. Once connected 
with Asia by a “land bridge,” it was 
probably the avenue traveled by Indi 
who settled America. Purchased 
Russia, in 1867, “Russian Amer 
was renamed Alaska. 
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Aims 

To trace the history of Alaska; to 
consider the arguments for and against 
statehood for Alaska; and to discuss 
the problems we face in developing 


Alaska 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do 
statehood for Alaska? 

2. Would you advise your Senators 
to vote for the admission of Alaska as 
a state? Defend your point of view 
(Committee appointed by the class 
might Senators summarizing 
opinion. ) 


Alaskans favo. 


many 


write to 


College Scholarships (p. 8) 


Digest of the Arguments 
President Truman has proposed a 


Federal scholarship program to aid 
those students who are finacially un 
able to pay for higher education. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education es 
timates that 76 per cent of our high 
school students who would profit from 
college training are not given the op- 
portunity. 
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Proponents of the scholarship pro- 
gram hold that it will make good our 
claim to equality of opportunity if poor 
boys and girls are afforded the same 
opportunity as children of the well-to- 
do; that failure to educate talented 
youngsters will mean that we are not 
using to the fullest the intelligence of 
our people; that public sentiment is 
substantially in favor of the program; 
that important educators have come 
out in favor of scholarships; that our 
training program for veterans and Ful- 
bright scholarships for study abroad 
have shown good results; that a long- 
range program is necessary. 

Opponents hold that such a program 
will cut into our essential military ex- 
penditures; that the national debt is al- 
ready too high; that money available 
for education should be given to ele- 
mentary education which is basic and 
in need of aid; that state and institu- 
tional scholarships are already available 
to needy students; that the Federal 
government already pays for the edu- 
cation of youth at West Point, Annap- 
olis, and in many civilian’ schools; that 
further extension of scholarships would 
involve political “pull”; that an over- 
supply of college graduates who can- 
not find jobs in fields for which they 
are trained will be a discontented and 
dangerous group in our society; that 
other educators have objected to Fed- 
eral scholarships on several grounds in- 
cluding the danger of “welfare state” 
domination of education. 

Aim 

To have students weigh the argu- 
ments for and against a Federal schol- 
arship program in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Assignment 

Outline the arguments for and 
against the Federal scholarship pro- 
gram proposed by the President. 
Activities 

1. Survey the school on the question 
of a federal scholarship program. The 
class can decide on question’s Wording. 

2. Survey the community on the 
question. Compare results. 

3. Write up the question and the 
results of the survey for the school 
newspaper. 


Lay It Down, Ziggy! (p. 19) 
Aim 

To use this story to show that there’s 
unusual entertainment value in the 
sports story “with an angle.” 


Motivation 
Have you read any other sports sto- 
ies in which the hero is really a “char- 


acter”? 


Coming Up! 
May 24, 1950 
Final issue of semester 


Round-Up on 1950 Congressional 
Actions and Prospects: What's Ahead 
this Summer in Foreign Affairs. 

Student Achievement Issue: Selec- 
tions from prize-winning entries in 
Scholastic writing and art awards, in- 
cluding first prize historical article and 
current affairs report. 





Topics for Discussion 

Who tells this story? How does the 
author introduce the Ziggy episode? 
Under what circumstances does Chuck 
Hawson meet Ziggy? Describe the lit- 
tle man. What are his professional 
“trademarks”? What does Hawson 
mean when he says that Ziggy puts 
“some kind of English” on the ball? 
Why does Hawson hire Ziggy? Ac- 
count for the midget’s reluctance to 
join the Nats. What's Ziggy’s comeback 
when the other members of the team 
try to ride him? Who are the Danville 
Penguins? Why are they top team in 
the League? Is Sloppy Graham also a 
‘character’? Explain. Is there humor 
in pitting Ziggy against Sloppy, David- 
Goliath fashion? Give reasons for your 
answer. Retell in your own words how 
Sloppy happens to get fined $200 and 
suspended for thirty days. Where does 
this leave the Nats? What is the climax 
of this story? 


Activities 

1. Have a student read and report 
orally on John McClellen’s “The Rookie 
Pitcher,” the short story that won a 
fourth prize* in last year’s Scholastic 
Writing Awards. (See Literary Caval- 
cade, May, 1949, p. 20.) 

2. Ask the members of your class to 
write original stories “with angle” 
about their favorite sport. 


Meet the Critics (p. 21) 
Aim 

To show that the real purpose of a 
review is to help them develop their 
own standards for judging the books 
they read, the music they hear, etc. 


Motivation 

As a critic, are you a “Poll Parrot”? 
Are your opinians about movies, books, 
etc., just a hollow echo of what some- 
one else has thought? 


Topics for Discussion 

What does the good professional 
critic try to do? Suppose you haven't 
read even one review of a new movie 
you are about to see: What will you 
look for in order to form your own opin- 


ion of its value as art and entertain- 
ment? 
Activities 

Have each of your pupils read a 
book, see a movie, watch a television 
show, etc., which they have never seen 
reviewed or heard discussed. Then have 
them write a review giving their opin- 
ion, but only their opinion, of what 
they have seen, read, or heard. After- 
wards, have them clip from a news- 
paper or magazine a professional re- 
view of the same book, movie, pro- 
gram, ete. Discuss them in class. 


Letter-writing Project 

Students are enthusiastic about let- 
ter-writing projects on real-life subjects. 

Here are some suggestions for such 
projects: 

Ask students to read the story of 
Lloyd Reisner, the “1950 Driver of the 
Year,” on the back cover of May 3 
student edition of the magazine. It is 
the story of a truck driver who saved 
the life of a little girl. Then pretend 
that you're that little girl’s brother or 
sister and write Lloyd a thank-you 
letter. 

2. Students may write to a pen pal. 
You can get a free list of European pen 
pals by writing to Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, U. S. Office of Education, Fourth 
and Independence Aves., Washington, 
D. C; 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Semester Review Quiz 
(See pages 15-18) 

Pictures in the News: 1-cricket; 2-Bel- 
gium; 3-Toscanini; 4-Jessup; 5-Europe and 
Asia; 6-Thailand; 7-Labor; 8-Pakistan; 9- 
St. Laurent; 10-Dominican Republic; 11- 
France; 12-Finland; 13-10 years; 14-China; 
15-U. S. Capitol. 

Mapping the News: 1-U. S. Congress 
(or Senate); 2-British Columbia; 3-New- 
foundland; 4-Missouri; 5-Smathers; 6-Mex- 
ico; 7-Cuba; 8-France; 9-United States; 
10-Argentina. 

Summing Up the Semester: 

I. In Other Lands: a-6; b-10; c-4; d-7; 
e-l1; f-3; g-2; h-9; i-5; j-1. 

Il. Economics in the News: a-2; b-3; 
c-8; d-3; e-1; f-4; g-2; h-3; i-3; j-4. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-T. 

IV. Congress at Work: 1-L; 2-V; 3-N; 

L; 5-L; 6-O; 7-N; 8-N; 9-L; 10-N. 

V. Pros and Cons: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y; 
5-N; 6-Y; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-N; 10-N. 

VI. U. S. History in Literature: 
c-1; d-3; e-6. 

VII. Short Stories: a-1; 
e-3; f-1; g-2; h-3; i-1; j-2. 

VIII. Words to the Wise: 
2-attache; 3-pampas; 4-excise; 5-volatile; 
6-per capita; 7-dynasty; 8-suffrage; 9-au- 
tonomy; 10-peer. 


a-4; b-2; 
b-2; c-2; d-l; 


l-unicameral; 
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Cabbages Grow Big in Alaska 


(See pages 4 and 10) 








GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO. @ IN 4 SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBE & SONS 


THE GREAT TRIPLE PLAY 





1. Teamwork is what wins 
a ball game. In medicine 
too, great victories are sel- 
dom achieved by one man. 
It rook a brilliant triple play 
to beat one of the most 
ruthless killers of children— 
diphtheria. 





2. First a scientist named Frederick Loeffler mals caught the disease. But he also dis- 
proved that an odd, bottle-shaped microbe covered a puzzling fact. Diphtheria germs 
caused diphtheria. When these germs were did not do the killing themselves. Loeffler 
taken from the throats of infected chil- reasoned that it was poison from the 


dren and injected into rabbits, the ani- germs that caused deadly diphtheria. 














3. Another scientist, Emile Roux, proved this was so. Roux 
made a brew of diphtheria germs. He rigged up a porcelain 
ilter, forced the liquid part of the brew through it, leaving 
the germs behind. Roux’s germless fluid was so deadly he 
estimated an ounce could kill 72 thousand animals. 


5. Behring reasoned that, in Some mysterious way, powerful 
fighters of diphtheria poison had developed in the blood 
stream of his “cured” pigs. He proved it by using their blood 
serum to cure other diphtheria-infected animals. When the 
next great diphtheria epidemic struck, science was ready. 
An improved variety of Behring’s antitoxin saved hundreds 
of children’s lives. The triple play had been completed. 


4. ‘Player’ number three was a doctor named Emil Behring. 
Experimenting with diphtheria-infected guinea pigs, he found 
a chemical that could cure some of them... but it also did 
much damage. To Behring’s delight, though, the animals that 
survived the “cure” could not catch the disease again. 


6. Today, at the great Laboratories of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
where Diphtheria antitoxins and many other life-saving prod- 
ucts are made, the tradition of teamwork goes on. Leading 
specialists in many fields of medicine and science pool their 
knowledge and draw on past discoveries. And so, from these 
efforts, come newer and better ways to protect the health and 
strength of all mankind. 


E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Anesthetics « Biologicals 
Sulfonamides 


Antibiotics « Endocrines 


Arsenicals 


Nutritional and Medical Specialities 


©enrcsas 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
BY of 


. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Let me congratulate you on your 
article, “Where Does Television Go 
From Here?” (Apr. 19). Since television 
is fast becoming popular in homes 
throughout the U.S., its appeal was sig- 
nificant. I brought my magazine home 
to show this article to my parents, and 
they agreed with me that it was super. 

Donna Lesperance, Lincoln H. S. 
Manitowac, Wisconsin 
o 7 o 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the results of the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion poll in the 
April 5 issue I was rather surprised at 
a few of the opinions—particularly that 
75 per cent of the students voted for 
the outlawing of the Communist party 
in the U.S. In the first place, this could 
not be done as it is against the Consti- 
tution. This, however, is not the main 
point against such a plan. It would be 
impossible for our democracy to con- 
tinue as such, after we start outlawing 
the basic freedoms on which any de- 
mocracy is based, Freedom of thought, 
speech, and press would soon become 
non-existent if we were to outlaw any 
train of thought no matter how unde- 
sirable it might be. History proves that 
prosecution does not kill a party but, 
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if anything, strengthens it in one or| 
both of two ways. The party may get | 
new recruits through pity or sympathy | 
from thoughtless or ignorant people. | 
Also it drives any actions of the party | 
underground and out from under an 
interested public’s watchful eye. 
Constance Eno 
Dryde n (N.Y.) H. S. | 


Dear Editor: 

May I call your attention to a mis- 
print in the crossword puzzle in your 
April 26 issue? Number 1-across calls | 
for the “Fifth President of the U.S.,” | 
who was Monroe (a six-letter uaenh} 
but the puzzle has only five letter 
spaces. The word for 1-down begins 
with an “A,” which makes 1-across 
“Adams” (John Quincy), who was our | 
sixth president. Am I right? 

Frances Sharp 
Irrigon, Oregon | 


| 
| 
| 


It’s a Sharp eye, Frances, that catches | 
the error, and you certainly are right. 
(See answers in May 3 issue.)—Ed. 


| 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle in May 10 issue. 
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There's No Match 
for it, Pop... 


THE POPULAR 
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Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 
———— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE,, New York 16, N.Y. 


Includes extra arith- 
meticol symbols such 
os —, +, X, >, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


BALL-BAND Shoes are really 

“built for fun.” They’ll help you 

win games —indoors or out. They’re 

swell for bike riding, grass cutting, 

or running errands—for camping, 

canoeing, or hiking. They’re specially 

built to fit your feet and give you extra 

speed and sure-footed power. Dad will 

like the rugged way they wear. Mother 

will like them because they can be tossed 

in a tub for a scrub. You’ll find them at 
the store that displays the famous 

Red Ball trade-mark. 


THE CROWN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 1901 


Ball-Band 


CANVAS SPORT SHOES 





MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


LIGHTFOOTED 
AND LIVELY 


WASHABLE 
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OUR FRONT COVER—The growing season is 
short in Alaska, but the mild and damp summer 
climate makes vegetables grow quickly and to 
huge sizes. Alaskan farmers raise strawberries 
di ter and ¢ 
as much as 50 pounds. The girls on our cover 
are holding cabbages 
Valley in southeast Alaska. Alaskans put great 


two inches in 
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weighing 


raised in Matanuska 


| store by their home-grown vegetables and fruits. 


Only one tenth of their food is raised in the 
territory. The rest must be brought in from the 
states and from Canada. Warm water currents 
from Japon make Alaska’s coastline a temper- 
ate region. The temperature on the coastline 
rarely falls below zero in the winter and rises 
to 80 degrees in the summer.—Photo by Herbert 
C. Lanks. 
See story on pages 10-11. 





Ten Questions 
on Africa 


F ALL the great divisions of the 
globe, the continent of Africa is 
the least known. And yet Africa today 
is playing an increasingly important 
part in the world’s economy and politics. 
Many experts believe that the not- 
too-distant-future will see tremendous 
developments on this continent—prog- 
ress in industrialization, in education, in 
the attainment of self-rule. The next 
hundred years, they say, may well be 
Africa’s century. 
Here in questions and answers are 
some of the interesting and important 
facts about present-day Africa. 


1. How big is Africa? 


Plenty big. You could drop the whole 
of North America, plus Australia, into 
Africa and have room left for a broad 
highway all around the edge. 

Africa is the second largest of the 
continents, exceeded in size only by 
Asia. It has an area of 12,000,000 
square miles, four times that of the 
U. S. No precise figure is available on 
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Africa’s total population. Estimates vary 
from 145,000,000 to 178,000,000. 


2. What is its climate like? 

Africa has more of its area in the 
tropics than has any other continent. 
However, its climate is by no means 
the same throughout. It varies from 
very hot to very cold, from very dry 
to very wet. In northwest Africa, the 
climate is like that of southern Europe. 
There is considerable rainfall during 
the winter—and even snowfall in the 
mountains. Generally speaking, the 
climate in the extreme north and the 
extreme south is temperate. But an 
enormous part of this broad continent 
is definitely within the torrid zone 
where temperatures are high the year 
around. 

The hottest, driest, and sunniest 
place on earth is the Sahara Desert, 
which occupies about one third of the 
continent. The annual rainfall there is 
anywhere from five inches down to 
nothing. The “coldest” it gets in the 
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winter is about 60 degrees above zero. 


8. Who lives in Africa? o 


The natives of Africa are broadly di- 
vided into Hamites, who live in the 
north, and Negroes, who inhabit cen- 
tral and southern Africa. However, a 
large section of the present inhabitants 
of northern Africa are of Semitic de- 
scent (Arabs) and probably came origi- 
nally from Asia. In the southern part 
of the continent (Union of South Afri- 
ca), European whites rule the country 
even though numerically they are a 
small minority of the population. 

By religion the Negroes are predom- 
inantly pagans, and the Hamites are 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedanism 
has spread rapidly among the Negro 
tribes. Christianization is also progress- 
ing. As a result of the missionary activi- 
ties of Christians and Moslems, the 
number of pagans in Africa is steadily 
declining. 

There are about 5,000,000 Coptic 
Christians (an ancient Eastern Chris- 
tian sect) in Ethiopia and Egypt; and 
about 1,500,000 Catholics, mainly in 
Libya and French North Africa. 


4. What are Africa’s chief resources? 


Africa is rich, fabulously rich in all 
kinds of minerals. The full extent of her 
sub-soil wealth is still unknown. The 
two best known products of Africa’s 
mines are diamonds and gold. 

Diamonds valued at $1,500,000,000 
have been taken out of the fields in the 
vicinity of Kimberley, Union of South 
Africa, since they were opened in 1868. 
Today, the Belgian Congo has sur- 
passed even South Africa in diamond 
production, accounting for more than 
half of the world’s output. 
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Natives who work in Northern Rhodesia copper mines and smelting plant (in background) live in this village of huts. 
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HEADS OF INDEPENDENT NATIONS IN AFRICA. Ruler of Egypt is King 
Farouk I, who ascended the throne at the age of 16 in 1936. The only other Afri- 
can monarch is 59-year-old Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia. He directly con- 
trols the government since all members of the cabinet, the Senate, and the 
Chamber of Deputies are appointed by him. The President of Liberia, Africa’s 
only republic, is William V. S. Tubman, who was elected May 4, 1943, for an 
eight-year term. Dr. Daniel Francois Malan became prime minister of the Union of 
South Africa in May, 1948. He is the leader of the Nationalist party which favors 
heavy restrictions on the political and economic rights of natives. 





Johanresburg is the center of Afri- 
can gold fields. They were discovered 
in 1883, and now have an annual out- 
put of $60,000,000. The Union of South 
Africa is the largest gold producer in 
the world. Since the first “strike” in 
1887 the area has produced $21,200,- 
000,000 in gold. 

Africa is also rich in copper. The 


copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo possesses the largest 
reserve of copper ore in the world, esti- 
mated at more than 600,000,000 tons. 

The Belgian Congo also has the larg- 
est proved deposits of pitchblende in 
the world. Uranium, the atomic energy 


“raw material,” comes from _pitch- 


blende. 


5. How productive is Africa’s soil? 

Although Africa occupies 20 per cent 
of the world’s area, it raises only three 
per cent of the world’s agricultural 
products. There are several reasons for 
this: First of all, its vast desert areas, 
secondly, its poor soil. (Most of the 
land in Africa lacks plant foods like 
calcium, potassium, and phosphate.) 
Thirdly, the primitive farming methods 
employed by the people. 

A grim view of the land problem in 
Africa is taken by Fairfield Osborn in 
his book, Our Plundered Planet. He 
points out that in Africa “land deteri- 
oration through erosion is widespread 
and great portions of the cultivable 
areas have already been considerably 
damaged.” He places the blame on Eu- 
ropean colonizers who insist on grow- 
ing cash crops such as cotton and to- 
bacco on land unsuitable for that pur- 
pose. 

There are still, however, large 
stretches of fertile land in the far north- 
ern and the far southern parts of the 


continent. The principal agricultural 
crops in Africa are cacao, cotton, grains, 
and fruit. 


6. How much of Africa is independent? 

There are four independent countries 
in Africa—Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The kingdom of Egypt (population 
19,000,000) is the largest and perhaps 
most influential of the Arab states. Its 
history dates back to about 4,000 B. C. 
Conquered by the Turks in the six- 
teenth century, it remained under their 
rule until 1882 when the British estab- 
lished a kind of protectorate over it. On 
February 28, 1922, England formally 
recognized the independence of Egypt. 
Jointly with Britain, Egypt controls the 
vast Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (popula- 
tion 6,500,000). 


The kingdom of Ethiopia, also 


British Com bine 
Lamp lighter at work in Cairo, Egypt. 
Note Arabic, English numbers on trolley. 


known as Abyssinia (population 15,- 
000,000), was the first victim of Axis 
aggression in the last war. Invaded by 
Fascist Italy in 1935, she was liberated 
by the British in 1941. The Ethiopian 
royal family claims descent from the 
Queen of Sheba and from Melenek, a 
son of King Solomon. 

The republic of Liberia (population 
1,500,000) is the only republic in Afri- 
ca. It was founded in 1822 by emanci- 
pated Negro slaves from the United 
States. Liberia’s independence was pro- 
claimed in 1847. Its constitution was 
modeled on that of the United States. 
The country’s largest enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 
to the Firestone Plantation Company 
for rubber cultivation. 

The Union of South Africa (popula- 
tion 11,000,000) is a self-governing do- 
minion in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Settled by the Dutch in 1652, 
it was seized by the Britisle in 1814. 
Friction between the British and Dutch 
settlers (the Boers) started the South 
African War of 1899-1902, which was 
won by the British. In 1910 the Union 
of South Africa was granted dominion 
status. The official languages are Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans (derived from the 
Dutch), The small white minority of 
less than 2,500,000 people controls the 
country with a firm hand. Whites run 
the government and own most of the 
property. 

The former German colony of South- 
West Africa (population 350,000) had 
been administered by the Union of 
South Africa under a mandate from the 
League of Nations. The future of this 
large territory is under dispute. The 
Union’s petition to annex South-West 
Africa was rejected by the United Na- 
tions in 1946. Since then the U. N. has 
repeatedly demanded that the territory 
be placed, like all the other League of 
Nations mandates, under the U. N. 
trusteeship system. The Union of South 
Africa has refused to do so. Instead it 
passed a law in 1949 bringing the terri- 
tory into much closer association with 
the Union. The issue is now before the 
World Court. 


7. What happened to the former Ital- 
ian colonies in Africa? 

Since the Big Four (the United 
States, Russia, Britain, and France) 
could not agree among themselves on 
what was to be done with the three 
former Italian colonies in Africa (see 
map), the issue was referred to the 1949 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Assembly decided that: 

Libya is to become “an independent 
and sovereign state as soon as possible, 
and in any case not later than January 
1, 1952.” A United Nations commis- 
sioner and a council are to be appointed 





to help write a constitution and set up 
a new state. 

Somaliland is to be placed under a 
U. N. trusteeship for ten years. Italy 
will serve as the country in charge, on 
behalf of the United Nations. When 
the ten years are up Italian Somaliland 
is to become independent. 

Eritrea is to be studied by a U. N. 
commission consisting of representa- 
tives of five small countries. The com- 
mission will question the people of 
Eritrea as to their wishes and report 
back to the General Assembly this fall. 


8. What other parts of Africa are un- 
der U. N. trusteeship? 


All the former mandated areas in 
Africa, with the exception of South- 
West Africa (see above). They are 
Ruanda-Urundi (administered by Bel- 
gium); French Cameroons and French 
Togoland (administered by France); 
British Cameroons, British Togoland 
and British Tanganyika (administered 
by Britain). 


9. Who controls the rest of Africa? 


After you subtract the four independ- 
ent states, the former Italian colonies, 
and the U. N. trust areas, there is still 
more than three fourths of the conti- 
nent left. This large area constitutes 
colonial Africa. It is owned by five 
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Camels, used to haul carts in northern 
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European powers — Belgium, Britain, 
France, Portugal, and Spain. 

Belgium controls the vast, mineral- 
rich Belgian Congo (population 10,- 
000,000) in tropical Africa. 

Britain’s possessions are many and 
scattered throughout the continent. In 
southern Africa, she owns Rhodesia and 
four other territories with a total pop- 
ulation of 4,400,000; in east Africa she 
owns three territories with a population 
of about 10,000,000; and in west Afri- 
ca, four territories inhabited by 27,- 
000,000. 

Large slices of Africa are also owned 
by France. Her possessions «include 
three territories ‘in the north, vast 
French West Africa, tropical French 
Equatorial Africa, the relatively small 
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strip of French Somaliland, and the 
huge island of Madagascar in the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Portugal's colonies are Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique. Fi- 
nally, Spain controls Spanish Morocco, 
Rio de Rio, Ifni, and Spanish Guinea 


10. What about Africa’s future? 


The future of Africa lies along two 
parallel roads—extension of self-govern- 
ment and development of her natural 
wealth. Economic and political prog- 
ress are to a large extent interde 
pendent. 

The existence of the U. N. Trustee 
ship Council with its pledge of a “new 
deal” for dependent areas holds forth 
the promise of eventual self-rule for 
most of Africa. 

Already Libya and Italian Somali- 
land are slated to become independent. 

Britain intends to grant dominion 
status to some of her African posses- 
sions. Plans are now afoot to create a 
Central African Dominion (Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda) and an East 
African Dominion (the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland). 

Africa has been called the world’s 
largest backward area. As such the con- 
tinent figures prominently in President 
Truman’s Point Four Program for tech 
nical assistance to underdeveloped re- 
gions. 

In the March, 1950, issue of the 
Annals, Vernon McKay lists some of 
Africa’s “needs.” First and foremost, he 
asserts, is technical assistance in the 
agricultural field. Soil erosion and crude 
farming techniques are threatening the 
livelihood of millions. 

Along with increased food produc- 
tion, Africa needs better transportation 
facilities for the movement of goods 
and persons. She also needs personnel 
and drugs to combat diseases such as 
the ravages of the tsetse fly. And still 
another project for technical help lies 
in the field of irrigation and hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Several projects for African develop 
ment—aside from the Point Four Pro- 
gram—are already under way. The larg- 
est of these is the British Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare program. Over 
a ten-year period ending in 1956, Brit- 
ain is to spend more than a billion dol 
lars in building roads, railways, hos- 
pitals, schools, ports, and power dams 
One of the proposed dams, in the Rho 
desias, will be four times as big as ou 
Hoover Dam. 

France and Belgium have also 
launched extensive development pro- 
grams in their African possessions. 

These undertakings plus technical as- 
sistance projects sponsored by the 
United Nations are destined in time to 
remove the adjective “backward” from 
the noun “Africa.” 
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FOREWORD 


@ Here is a timely issue. Let’s put it in 
terms of your fellow students. Two 
seniors, John and George, will graduate 
this June. John has a B average. His 
father will pay his expenses through 
four years at Franconia College. 

George stands third in his class. His 
father died two years ago. His mother 
has a $50-a-week job. George wants to 
go to college but cannot raise the 
money. Should the Federal Government 
give George a scholarship to enable him 
to go to college? 

President Truman says, “Yes.” Speak- 
ing last spring at Rollins College in 
Florida he declared: 

“If our country is to retain its free- 
dom in a world of conflicting political 
philosophies, we must take steps to 
assure that every American youth shall 
receive the highest level of training by 
which he can profit. A soundly con- 
ceived Federal scholarship program in 
our colleges and univertities is a neces- 
sary step in attaining this goal.” 

How many Georges are there? U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath tells us: “Out of 1,000 finishing 
fifth grade, 320 have the ability to go 
through college. Only 70 do so.” 

Predictions are that a bill for Federal 
scholarships will be placed before Con- 
gress, although early action is not ex- 
pected. The bill is likely to call for 
grants-in-aid of $750 per year. These 
would go to “assist students who would 
not otherwise be 
education.” 

In each 


able to continue their 


would 
select students to receive grants on the 
basis of merit. Scholarships would be 
apportioned according to population. 

Commissioner McGrath says the coun- 
try needs a $300,000,000 scholarship 
program. This would aid some 400,000 
undergraduates 37,500 graduate 
and professional school students. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked for $1,000,000 
to prepare for a Federal scholarship 
program. 


state a commission 


and 


Princeton University 


Room for more 
on the campus? 


YES! 


ONGRESS should approve Federal 
C scholarships for two major reasons: 

First, to make good the assurance of 
the Constitution that in our democracy 
all men are “equal.” Down the years 
that word has meant equality of oppor- 
tunity. Unless the path to‘ higher edu- 
cation opens wide to the poor boy as 
well as to the rich boy, “equality” be- 
comes a dishonored pledge. 

As far back as Abraham Lincoln’s day 
Congress recognized its responsibility to 
assure higher education “equality” for 
youth. It passed the Land Grant College 
Act under which our great free state 
universities were established. But today 
it is extremely difficult for a poor boy to 
work his way through one of these in- 
stitutions. Many have established fees 
even for state residents. Jobs for stu- 
dents are scarce. The cost of going to 
college has more than doubled. 

To bar some of our brightest youth 
from education, and hence from oppor- 
tunity for will raise a 
generation of frustrated and bitter young 


advancement, 


people. “Is this a democracy,” they will 
ask, “where the children of well-to-do 
parents get all the breaks?” That bitter- 
ness can be the source of discontent; a 
weak spot which will soon be found by 
enemies of our way of life. Scholarships 
will keep youth’s morale strong. 

Second, our national welfare requires 
that we make the best possible use of 
all our resources. No resource can be 
more important to a nation than the 
native intelligence of people. To bar 
bright students from the full develop- 
ment of their capacities in college is like 
harnessing only half the water power 
that a great river can produce. 

Today, especially, we must cultivate 
our resources of intelligence. The forces 














College Scholarships 


Should the Government Provide Them 
for Deserving High School Students?" 


of democracy clash with totalitarian 
communism, and the ultimate decision 
will affect the future of the United States 
and the whole world. In that conflict we 
shall need brains more than brawn. We 
shall require every bright mind func- 
tioning to highest capacity. Unless these 
bright minds can receive the discipline 
and training of higher education they 
cannot fully serve their nation or the 
world. 

The proposal for Federal scholarships 
comes before Congress with the strong- 
est endorsements. After long study the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation last year reported: 

“It must always be remembered that 
at least as many young people who have 
the same or greater intellectual ability 
than those now in college do not enroll 
because of low family income. This is 
the single, most outstanding factor in 
the whole situation.” 

Recently Dr. Elmo Roper polled the 
public on the Federal scholarship issue 
with this result: in favor, 56 per cent; 
opposed, 32 per cent; no opinion, 12 per 
cent. Among poorer people the percent- 
age “in favor” was 60 per cent. 

Colleges and uniyersities also urge 
Federal scholarships. Polling its large 
membership, the American Council on 
Education found 36.6 per cent of its 
members favored scholarships. 

Twenty national educational organi- 
zation spokesmen brought together by 
the American Council on Education 
agreed on the major principles to be 
written into the legislation. The National 
Student Association meeting last sum- 
mer resolved: “Whereas: 73.7 per cent 
of all children under 18 years of age in 
this country are members of families 
whose income is wholly insufficient to 
carry the costs of higher education in 
America . . . NSA favors the principles 
of Federal scholarships.” 





We already know what a Federal 
scholarship program can accomplish. 
Since World War II the Government 
has offered educational assistance to ex- 
service men. More than 6,000,000 ex- 
G. 1.’s have received training, mostly in 
institutions of higher education. The 
Government invests about two billion 
dollars a year in this program. Although 
there have been complaints over details, 
the nation and its lawmakers agree gen- 
erally that the veterans education pro- 
gram has paid handsome dividends. The 
veteran on the campus—very often one 
who could not afford to go to college 
without financial aid—has proved a 
superior student. 

Our nation now gives Fulbright schol- 
arships to graduate students for study 
abroad. This money comes from pro- 
ceeds of military supplies sold overseas 
after the war. Congress deemed this a 
wise expenditure of Federal funds. 

Both of these scholarship programs 
are temporary. What we need now is a 
long-range Federal scholarship program. 

There are state and institutional schol- 
arships available now. These are not 
enough. Only 120,000 are available. 


The average scholarship student  re- 
ceives $187.16. This is scarcely enough 
to see most students through a semester. 


NO! 


HERE is an old saying that applies 

to the scholarship issue: If wishes 
were horses, beggars would ride. 

It might be desirable for able students 
short on finances to receive Federal 
scholarship aid. But even if it were, 
there are reasons against it. 

There’s a war on. Call it “cold” or 
“hot,” the fact remains that our nation 
is straining its resources in the tense 
conflict with communism. Experts pre- 


He block in the Washington Post 


save public school ‘‘crop’’ first. 


dict a Federal deficit this year in excess 
of five billion dollars. Next year the red 
ink figure may reach seven billion dol- 
lars. These deficits pile on the already 
stupendous Federal debt of 252 billion 
dollars. 

The House Appropriation Committee 
recently added $350,000,000 to defense 
appropriations for the coming year. Note 
that this amount is almost the same as 
that proposed for Federal scholarships. 
It will go instead for military airplanes. 
A strong defense stands between us and 
the slavery of totalitarianism. Without 
freedom we now buy with billions for 
defense, college education would be- 
come quite meaningless. 

The issue today is not yet guns-versus- 
butter. It does boil down to guns versus 
such programs as Federal scholarships, 
better housing, and more hospitals. We 
have been “beggared” to the point that 
many of our “wishes” must be post- 
poned. 


Help Needed Elsewhere 


There are added reasons against 
adopting a Federal scholarship program 
at this time: 

First, the more urgent need for Fed- 
eral aid for public elementary ‘and high 
schools deserve first attention. Why talk 
about scholarships for college when two 
million children are without elementary 
education? The bill for aid to general 
education now before Congress calls for 
the same amount as has been proposed 
for Federal scholarships—$300,000,000. 
If we weigh in the scales the two pro- 
posals, who will say that college schol- 
arships offer the greater good? 

Second, ‘the Government pays for 
training at West Point, Annapolis, and 
in many civilian schools. Congress has 
just approved the National Science 
Foundation. This provides liberal grants 
for students in the sciences. But if Fed- 
eral scholarships are extended to many 
more, think of the politics which would 
be involved in selecting the fortunate 
students! No matter what qualifications 
are set up, the boy or girl whose family 
can “pull strings” is certain to get a 
break over others more deserving. 

Third, an oversupply of college grad- 
uates can be an actual danger to the 
national welfare. Consider what hap- 
pened in Germany after World War I. 
The new democratic government lifted 
the bars to higher education. Students 
flooded the institutions. Soon there were 
too many doctors, too many engineers, 
too many chemists. A young fellow com- 
pleting his medical training would be 
told, “Maybe in seven years there will 
be a place in medicine for you.” Frus- 
trated, unemployed youth became the 
hard, fanatic core of fascism. 

Experts report that only about nine 
per cent of the adult population can 
gain employment in the professions. 


RESERACH IM 
COLLEGES PE 


Svoboda in the Brooklyn Fagle 
College research gets Government and in- 
dustry aid. How about help for students? 


The veterans education program has 
filled the ranks of most professions to 
overflowing. Already there are cries that 
we have too many engineers, lawyers, 
and journalists. Discontent among large 
numbers of highly trained people can be 
a serious threat to hational stability. 

Fourth, college education cannot be 
measured merely in the number of col- 
lege students. We must consider the 
quality of education, which might well 
be endangered by rapidly expanding the 
number of students and by overcrowd- 
ing our colleges. And new colleges can- 
not be created overnight. They are the 
products of decades of tradition and 
experience. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of American Col- 
leges, said recently: “An ambitious and 
needy student can still find ways and 
means to go through college. There are 
available many scholarships, work op- 
portunities, and large college loan funds, 
a great part of which are not now in use. 
With a liberal Federal scholarship sub- 
sidy young people will get the notion 
that we must have a real ‘welfare state’ 
where the Government will not only 
guarantee a college education but fur- 
nish suitable and good paying positions 
thereafter. 

“Another reason for opposition to 
Federal aid is the inherent danger of 
Federal control through a central office 
in Washington.... Regulation of schools 
and colleges may help lead us to dicta- 
torship.” 

The Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, president 
of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., adds: “I see no reason why ordi- 
nary people should be taxed to give an 
education to those whose scholastic apti- 
tude is higher than that of the rest. 
Many of our most useful citizens are 
persons who were far from leading their 
class in college.” 
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LL eyes in Alaska are on Washing- 
ton this month. 


Our northern territory has 
been seeking admission to the Union 
as a state for 33 years. For the first time 
the House of Representatives has given 
the nod to this bid. In March the House 
approved moves toward statehood for 
Alaska by a vote of 186-146, and for 
Hawaii by a vote of 216-110 (see Dec. 
14 issue). 

Now the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee is holding hearings 
on Alaska and Hawaii. These will be 
completed this month. The Senate itself 
has many important bills to take up 
before Congress adjourns this summer. 
But there seems an even chance that 
the Senate will get around to consider- 
ing whether our two organized terri- 
tories should become the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth states of the Union. 

Statehood would bring Alaska much 
greater control of its affairs than it now 
enjoys. It now has its own elected legis- 
lature. But Alaskans cannot choose their 
governor and some other important of- 
ficials. They are appointed by the U. S. 
President. The governor can veto any 
bill passed by the legislature. The U. S. 
Congress can overrule any bill passed 
by the legislature. Congress has placed 
strict limits on the power of the Alaska 
legislature. Congress forbids the legis- 
lature to issue bonds; control sale of 
land; make laws concerning two of 
Alaska’s chief resources, fish and game; 
or levy taxes of more than a certain 
sum. Statehood would end these restric- 
tions. 


+rrr? RAILROADS 


ALASKA 


Next Stop Statehood? 


As citizens of a state, Alaskans could 
vote for President. They could elect two 
Senators and a member of the House 
of Representatives. Today Alaska is rep- 
resented in Washington only by a “dele- 
gate.” He can speak in the House of 
Representatives but he cannot vote. 

Approval of statehood by Congress 
and the President would be only the 
first move. After that, the Alaskans 
would elect members of a constitutional 
convention. This convention would 
draw up a state constitution which 
must be acceptable to the President. 
After that elections would be held for 
legislators and governor. Then the ter- 
ritory would be ready for formal ad- 
mittance as a state. 

Many Alaskans want these rights of 
self-government. Far more important to 
most Alaskans, however, is the economic 
effect of statehood. And on this subject 
there is a hot debate in Alaska. In 1946 
a referendum was held to allow Alas- 
kans to express an opinion on statehood. 
A total of 9,630 voted in favor of state- 
hood and 6,822 were opposed. 
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Most Alaskan cities, roads, and railroads are In southeast, below Arctic Circle. 


Those who favor statehood say that it 
will mean greater prosperity for Alaska. 
Alaska would share, with all other states, 
in Federal aid for such purposes as road 
building and agricultural experiment 
stations. As a state (so it is argued), 
Alaska would have the power and feel 
the need to develop its territory by 
building roads, schools, hospitals, and 
other facilities which now are lacking. 
These developments, it is claimed, 
would attract new businesses and more 
people to Alaska. 


Development Now—or Later 


Some other Alaskans—especially those 
who would have to pay the increased 
taxes necessary for such projects—bit- 
terly oppose statehood, 

Taxes are low in Alaska. According 
to Alaska’s Governor Ernest Gruening, 
taxes are lower in Alaska than any- 
where else under the American flag. 
Canneries, mining companies, steam- 
sip and airplane lines, trading and 
construction companies, pay few if any 
taxes in the Territory of Alaska, he de- 
clares. Governor Gruening, who favors 
statehoad, says that Alaska, and the 
businesses and_ industries operating 
there, can and should pay more taxes 
for the development of the region. 

Opponents of statehood claim that 
Alaska can’t afford the increased ex- 
penses of statehood. They say that 
Alaska has too few people, businesses, 
and industries. 

In other words: Is Alaska too unde- 
veloped to become a state? Or must 
Alaka become a state in order to be 
developed? 

This ring-around-the-rosy argument 
sums up the problem of Alaska. For 
years we have heard that Alaska is a 
“land of opportunity.” It is larger than 
two Texases. It is rich in minerals, oil, 
water power, lumber, fish, game. It has 
thousands of square miles of good farm 
land, although its greatest revenue 
comes from jobs created by military 
construction. It is a land with an un- 
limited future. But what about the 

esent? 

With all these riches Alaska remains 
an untamed land, Population is increas- 
ing. Yet after 83 years under the U. S. 
flag, Alaska has only about 100,000 
people. This is far less than Nevada, 
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the last ranking state in population. A 
third of the Alaskans are native Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos. Many Alaska 
workers are not permanent, year-round 
residents. Thousands of miners, fisher- 
men, and cannery workers 
Alaska for the short working season. 
They take their wages back home with 
them to the northwestern states. Many 


come to 


of the companies these men work for 
are owned by men who live outside of 
Alaska. Profits, like wages, go out of 
the Territory. Most of the land in 
Alaska (98 per cent) is owned by the 
U. S. Government. , 

In a region one fifth as large as con- 
tinental U. S., there are only 3,000 
miles of highway. The only important 
railroad is the U. S. Government-owned 
Alaska Railroad between Seward and 
Fairbanks, It is a single-track line in 
poor condition. The cost of freight ship- 
ping by water is high. Air transport is 
important—but it is an expensive sub- 
stitute for roads. With such a trans- 
ortation system, it is no wonder that 
living costs in Alaska are high. 


Our First Line of Defense 


Our grandfathers thought that Alaska 
was a frozen, desolate, and uninhabit- 
able “icebox.” We know better now. 
Warm Pacific currents give Alaska’s 
southeast coast a mild, rainy climate, 
somewhat like that of coastal Washing- 
ton State. Central Alaska resembles 
northern Minnesota in appearance and 
climate. Even,beyond the Arctic Circle 
there is a brief period of summer 
warmth. 

But it takes a hardy pioneer to make 
himself at home in most parts of Alaska. 
Great clouds of mosquitoes buzz like 
dive bombers during the short, hot 
summers of the interior, In winter the 
thermometer plunges to 60 below zero 
and even lower in central and northern 
Alaska. 

Many military leaders believe any 
future attack upon the United States 
would be likely to come across the 
Arctic, close to or across Alaska. If so, 
Alaska must become our “first line of 
defense.” 


2 £F) 


1, & Fish and Wildlife Service 


If we could stand above the North 
Pole and look out’ at the world, we 
would see that Alaska lies near the cen- 
ter of the land areas of the globe. 
Alaska is closer than California to 
Maine, closer than Hawaii to the Pan- 
ama Canal, closer than New York to 
Moscow, Russia. That’s why, in these 
days of bombers that can cross half the 
world, in these days ‘when over-the- 
Pole flving is routine, our military lead- 
ers think Alaska is a vital key ‘to our 
national defense. 

If the airplane makes Alaska a great 
air crossroads, it will not be the first 
time that Alaska has served the world 
as a main highway of travel. Alaska 
was the route for one of the most im- 
portant migrations of all time. 

The date was 20,000 B.C.—maybe a 
few thousand years one way or the 
other. A 500-mile-wide “land bridge” 
then united Alaska with northern Asia. 
Across this route came the men who 
really discovered America. Not Colum- 
bus, not the Vikings, but primitive peo- 
ple from Asia who picked their way 
across this “land bridge,” were the first 
men to see the New World. The de- 
scendants of these adventurous travel- 
ers became the native Indians of North 
and South America. 


pet 


From Federal Writers Project Alaskan Guide 
Salmon caught in Alaskan waters are hung 
on racks and dried before being shipped. 
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Seals on Alaskan island are herded in- 
land before being killed for their skins. 


That, at least, is the belief of most 
scientists. 

As the years went by, the sea flowed 
in upon the “land bridge” and finally 
broke it. Even today there is a gap of 
only 57 miles between the mainland of 
Asia and the mainland of Alaska. 

After the breaking of the “land 
bridge,” Alaska, shrouded in her fogs, 
lay unknown until modern times, By 
1700 the Russians had arrived on the 
shores of the Pacific after crossing 
Siberia They heard rumors of a “Great 
Land” still farther east. Captain. Vitus 
Bering set out to find it. He discovered 
Bering Strait in 1728. In 1741 he 
reached the mainland of southern 
Alaska. 

Although Bering died on the way 
home, the Russians clung to their North 
American foothold for more than a cen- 
tury. They made a few settlements 
(such as Sitka in the Alaska “pan- 
handle”) and traded with the Eskimos 
for furs. 

Alaska became our first important 
possession. In 1867 Russia sold “Rus 
America” (as Alaska was then 
called) to the United States for $7 
200,000. Many Americans _ believed 
that we had just wasted our money. 


The Lure of the Klondike 


Americans gave little thought to 
Alaska until the great “gold rush” of 
1898 to the Canadian Klondike. Again 
Alaska became the “main highway” for 
a mass-migration. The easiest way to 
reach the Klondike was to cross Alaska. 
Of the many thousands of Klondike 
gold-seekers, a few settled permanently 
in Alaska. Most of them were Ameri- 
cans. 

Before this time only a few hundred 
white men lived in Alaska. There was 
practically no government at all. After 
the gold rush Congress gave more 
thought to Alaska. The present system 
of government, as an “organized terri- 
tory,” was set up in 1912. 

Alaska’s development proceeded at 
snail’s pace for many years. Population 
even declined for a time after World 
War I. 

In 1942, when Japanese soldiers land- 
ed on three islands at the tip of the 
Aleutians, Americans suddenly woke up 
to the importance of Alaska. We drove 
out the Japanese and built strong war- 
time bases in Alaska. The Alaska High- 
way (see Apr. 12 issue) was constructed 
to give us a land link to Alaska across 
western Canada. 

But the basic puzzle of Alaska re 
mains to be solved: How can this vast 
frontier with its natural riches be de- 
veloped to meet the needs of today’s 
world? 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


BURIED. TREASURE. Gold 
ducats from the Spanish Armada 
may soon find their way to the 
British Treasury. 
The year 1588 is a date it has long been 
wise to remember around exam time 
for that was the year of the defeat of 
the great Spanish Armada. 

Now, 362 years later, in Tobermory 
Bay off the west coast of Scotland, 
divers of the British Navy are trying to 
uncover a sunken ship which may be 
one of the vessels of the Armada. 

For almost three months two British 
naval vessels, fully manned and rigged 
with the most up-to-date diving equip- 
ment, have been at work. The hulk 
they hope to uncover is believed to be 
the great Armada galleon Duque de 
Florencia. 

It sank in the bay in November, 1588, 
and was reported to have on board a 
treasure of 30 million gold ducats to 
pay the Spanish fighters attempting the 
conquest of England. (Estimates of the 
present value of the treasure range from 
$68 million to $84 million.) 

Last week the divers found two an- 
cient silver Spanish medallions in the 
muck. The officer in charge said he be- 
lieved they had found the ancient 
galleon. 

What’s Behind It: In 


1641 King 


Charles I granted to the Dukes Argyll 


of Scotland, a charter which gave them 
the rights to all Armada treasure from 
the wreakage off Scotland’s west coast. 
For mage than 300 years the members 
of the Argyll family have been treasur- 


Understanding 


C 


ing the hope of finding the buried treas- 
ure. 

The present 46-year-old Duke of 
Argyl, hereditary chieftain of the Scot- 
tish Clan Campbell, is paying for the 
present diving expedition. If the treas- 
ure is found, he will have the sole right 
to it. The Duke has examined thousands 
of old documents in Spain and in Scot- 
land. He is convinced that the ship 
about to be uncovered is the Duque 
de Florencia. 


GOP IN TEXAS. Ten Demo- 
crats and one Republican were 
candidates in a special Congres- 
sional election in Texas—and the 
Republican won, In Texas that's 
news. 
The Republican victor is Ben H. Guill, 
Pampa broker and former school teach- 
er. He now goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to fill the unexpired term of 
Rep. Eugene Worley, who resigned to 
accept a judgeship. 
Guill is the first Texas Republican in 


Genera) Electric Company photo 


This is one of many intricate exhibits in the General Electric Company's 
“More Power to America” special train. It will visit 150 cities this year 


and cert. sho 


‘s~ 2000 items producing, distributing, using electricity. 


Congress since 1931. Texas, like other 
Southern states, almost always votes 
democratic. Democratic votes were split 
among ten candidates in this special 
election. This will not be true in the 
regular November election for the full 
Congressional term of 1951-52. At that 
time Guill’s election task will be much 
tougher. 

In the meantime, however, Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress are jubilant 
over Guill’s victory. His platform was 
broadly pitched against President Tru- 
man’s Administration. He called for 
lower taxes, and opposed the Adminis- 
tration farm program, national health 
insurance, and the Fair Employment 
Practices bill now being considered by 
the Senate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


THE 100-DAY STRIKE. One of 
the bitterest, longest, and 
strangest strikes in U. S. history 
ended early this month. 
For 100 days nearly 100,000 members 
of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) were on strike against the 
Chrysler Corporation. Another 50,000 
workers who worked in factories sup- 
plying Chrysler parts were also made 
idle. Ten thousand Chrysler dealers and 
their employees also were without work. 
No attempt was made by the Chrysler 
Corporation to operate during the strike. 
The UAW confined itself to mild picket- 
ing demonstrations. The general public, 
except in the Detroit area, seemed large- 
ly unaware of this strike which was ex- 
ceeded in length only by the 113-day 
General Motors-UAW strike of 1946. 
The strangeness of the strike was the 
narrowness of its issue. Principal point 
in ‘ispute was a pension fund for work- 
ers over 65. Before the strike began both 
sides agreed that pensions should be 
financed by the company, and that they 
should total $100 a month. But the 
union demanded that Chrysler set aside 
a certain sum per work-hour to finance 
pensions. The company insistd it should 
finance pensions in its own way. 
After 100 days both sides reached 
agreement: The company would set 
aside money in a pension fund, but 
would retain control over it by itself. 
The union would join the company in 





administering the fund to eligible work- 
ers. 

The pension plan gives every worker 
at age 65, who has worked at Chrysler 
for 25 years, a $100-a-month pension. 
(The $100 includes, however, whatever 
the worker gets through Federal social 
security. ) 

The union also won pay increases for 
some of its workers, increased medical 
and hospital benefits, and “check-off” 
(company collection) of union dues. 
The UAW failed to win the union shop 
—under which workers are required to 
join the union when they start work. 

What’s Behind It: Workers lost wages 
averaging $950 each during the strike, 
although they received strike benefits 
from the union during their 100 days of 
idleness. The Chrysler Corporation lost 
an estimated one billion dollars worth 
of business. Both the UAW and the 
company remained bitter at each other, 
each blaming the other for the pro- 
longed work stoppage. 

Next industrial crisis to watch is the 
UAW negotiations with the General 
Motors Corporation, where the union 
is asking pensions of $125 a month. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


SENATE SLEUTHS. Watch for 
fireworks to come from a new 
Senate investigation, scheduled to 
begin this summer. 
Vice President Barkley last week named 
a special five-man committee to investi- 
gate interstate crime. The committee 
is headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Dem., Tenn.), who proposed the in- 
vestigation. 

The Senate committee will look into 
supposed nation-wide gambling organi- 
zations, and will visit this summer a 
number of large cities where these un- 
derworld groups supposedly make their 
headquarters. 

The crime investigation proposal has 
taken on a political overtone, because 
many illegal gambling practices are re- 
putedly tied in with local political “ma- 
chines.” Republican Senators, in par- 
ticular, are eager to have the committee 
investigate cities where Democrats are 
in control. 

Senator Kefauver and Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas, Senate Majority Leader insist 
that the investigation will be conducted 
on a purely factual basis, and will not 
serve as a “fishing expedition” into 
local politics. 


COMMUNISTS TROUNCED IN 
AUSTRIA. Are their faces red! 
Whose faces? The faces of the 
Reds in Austria. 
It all came about as a result of the re- 
cent muncipal elections in Lower Aus- 
tria, in the Soviet occupation zone. 
The elections had been delayed since 


last October, at the insistence of the 
Soviet authorities. But if the Russians 
thought that this forced delay would 
benefit the Communist cause, they cer- 
tainly guessed wrong. 

For the returns revealed that the 
Austrian voters had thrown out of of- 
fice all the mayors appointed by the 
Soviet military officials in 1945. It was 
a humiliating, crushing defeat for the 
Communists in Austria. 

The elections were for town and city 
councils in Soviet-controlled Lower 
Austria. Of the 748,798 voters who 
went to the polls on May 7, about 52 
per cent cast their ballots for the Catho- 
lic People’s party; 40 per cent for the 
Socialists; and only five per cent for the 
Communists. 

What's Behind It: In Austria, unlike 
Germany, there is one government for 
the entire country. 

This Austrian 


government, recog- 
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nized by both Russia and the Western 
powers, has enough authority to en- 
force free and honest elections. 
Austria has been occupied by the Big 
Four (the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia) since 1945. Ef- 
forts to sign a treaty with Austria and 
withdraw the occupation troops have 
been blocked by Russian opposition. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


RACE FOR WATER WON. Last 
month in the Apr. 12 issue we 
told of a dramatic race for water 
in Colorado’s Grand Valley. 
A 36-year-old tunnel had collapsed on 
March 9, cutting off urgently needed 
irrigation water from 30,000 acres of 
farm land. The loss of water threatened 
Grand Valley’s peach orchards and to- 
mato and sugar beet production. 
Engineers set to work in a furious 
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Scholastic Interview 


@ “This is the highest altitude I have 
yet reached in America,” said the 
man of the East. 

The “altitude” was the 21st floor 
of New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The man—attired in a brown 
business suit and wearing a black 
Astrakhan cap of lamb’s wool—was 
the prime minister of Pakistan, the 
newest and largest Moslem state. 

Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan 
(pronounced LEE-ah-kut) surveyed 
the scene from the 21-story window 
with a visitor’s interest. 

“I am really not here to discover 
America,” he told a group of report- 
ers who had come to interview him. 
“But I would like to assist America, 
if I can, to discover Pakistan.” 

Were it not for his Astrakhan cap, 
the Prime Minister could have been 
taken for an American bfisinesman. 
His English was fluent and flawless, 
with a slight Oxford accent. The 
dark brown eyes behind his horn- 
rimmed glasses smiled genially. 

“I hope the press will be gentle 
with a newcomer to the United 
States,” he pleaded jestingly. 

What aid does Pakistan expect 
from this country? “It would ap- 
preciate public and private loans, or 
direct investments, to build up Pak- 
istan and raise its standard of living.” 

The Pakistan way of life, he said, 
may be described as “Islamic (Mos- 
lem) socialism.” He explained that 
“Islamic socialism means that a man 
goes out to distribute charity in the 
street and does not find anyone to 
receive charity.” 

There will be private ownership 
and individual enterprise, he said. 
“A man is entitled to the fruit of his 


with Liaquat Ali Khan 


own toil.” But large concentration 
of wealth, particularly unearned 
wealth, “will not be encouraged.” 

When asked if he would try to 
help settle the “cold war,” the Prime 
Minister wrinkled his eyes and said, 
“There is a Persian proverb: Though 
you have not settled the affairs on 
earth, you are trying to settle the af- 
fairs in heaven.” 

“You mean Moscow is heaven?” 
someone joked. 

“No,” he replied with a laugh. 
“The United States is, I hope.” 

At the close of the press confer- 
ence the Prime Minister graciously 
took a few moments to talk with 
Scholastic’s reporter. Education, he 
told us, is one of the most important 
problems facing the new state. In 
Pakistan, in India, illiteracy is 
very high. “There is a shortage of 
trained teachers and school facilities. 

What efforts are being made to 
teach the Pakistani youth the values 
of democracy? 

“We have found,” he replied, “that 
religious instruction—the teaching of 
the true principles of the Islamic 
faith—is the best means of countering 
totalitarian propaganda among our 
youth.” 

The 55-year-old Prime Minister of 
Pakistan is a direct descendant of a 
famous Persian king, Nausherwan 
the Just. He is accompanied on this 
state visit to the United States by his 
wife, Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, who 
is a prominent leader of women’s or- 
ganizations in her country (see May 
3 issue). They plan to tour the United 
States until June 6. 

—Invinc D. W. TALMADGE, 
Foreign Affairs Editor 
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| NEWS | (Continued) 


race against time to build a new tun- 
nel. Last week the first water flowed 
through the new tunnel, well ahead of 
the June 1 target date. More than a 
million dollars worth of crops have been 
saved. 

Two contracting companies, each as- 
signed opposite sections of the new 
tunnel, joined the two sections at 12:12 
A.M., April 27. They had worked on a 
round-the-clock schedule. After the tun- 
nel was sprayed with a coat of con- 
crete, it was ready for use. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WAR 
ORPHANS. A worthy organiza- 
tion for a worthy cause is War 
Orphans Scholarships, Inc. 
Its purpose is to offer financial aid to 
students who had lost a parent in the 
last war. 

It is estimated that there are 100,000 
childfen in this country who were 
orphaned as a result of World War II. 
Many of them would have been unable 
to continue their studies after high 
school because of financial difficulties. 

Through the support of War Orphans 
Scholarships, Inc., a great number of 
these boys and girls are now attending 
colleges and trace schools throughout 
the country. 

The non-profit organization was 
formed in 1943. Its main aim is “to 
help provide these children with every 
opportunity to become self-supporting 
men and women who are proud to be 
part of our democracy and contribute 
to its prosperity.” 

Through the records of the Veterans 
Administration, the organization tries 
to reach each war orphan who is ap- 
proaching college age to notify him 


Stone head from Mexico: How did 
ancient people move it? (See sfory.) 
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Latest sign of armed forces unity: 
May 20 marks first “day” celebrated 
jointly by Army, Navy, Air Force. 


that he may be eligbile for a scholar- 
ship. 

A “war orphan” is defined as any 
child who lost one parent in the armed 
services of the United States. 

The maximum amount that can be 
set aside at the present time for any 
one child is $500, which may be used 
toward the payment of tuition, fees, 
board and lodging, books and supplies. 

Realizing that this amount is not suf- 
ficient in all cases, War Orphans Schol- 
arships, Inc. tries in many instances to 
obtain additional scholarships from the 
colleges or trade schools. State aid may 
also be used to supplement these 
scholarships. 

Applications and further information 
may be obtained by writing to War 
Orphans Scholarships, Inc., 200 West 
57th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


MEXICAN “SUPERMAN’’? 
Scientists are scratching their 
heads trying to unravel the 
mystery of a giant Mexican stone 
head. 
On display at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York is a huge 
plaster reproduction of a 15-ton stone 
head, believed to have been carved at 
the beginning of the Christian era by 
Mexican natives. (See photo at left.) 

The original head lies face up at the 
bottom of a ravine in the jungle outside 
the town of San Lorenzo, a few miles 
inland from the Gulf of Mexico. Nine 
feet high, six feet wide, and 20 feet 
around, it is the largest carved stone 
ever found in the New World. 

It was discovered by members of the 
National Geographic Society-Smithson- 
ian Institution Expedition. They believe 
that the sculpture was probably that of 


a man rather than a representation of an 


_ idol or a god. Maybe an ancient “super- 


man”? 

Since the 15-ton head was too heavy 
to transport to the American Museum, 
it was decided to make a plaster cast of 
it. 

What puzzles the scientists is that 
the original stone head lies 60 miles 
from the closest source of basalt rock 
from which it was made. How, they 
want to know, did the ancient Mexicans 
manage to move that 15-ton head 60 
miles up and down mountains? 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


AMERICAN STORY. John 

Kourtsounis is not a member of 

the faculty of Columbia Uni- 

versity. But he is as well known 

to the students on the campus as 

any of Columbia’s professors. 
For Uncle John—as he is called—is the 
“official” peanut vendor at this famous 
institution. He has been selling his 
wares for 42 years at the main gate to 
the university to students, professors, 
and college presidents. 

Two years ago Uncle John decided 
to “streamline” his business. He dis- 
carded the old handcart and bought 
himself a small six-wheel Crosley truck- 
trailer outfit. It is especially constructed 
to display his candy, cigarettes and pea- 
nuts through glass panels that can be 
swung up in good weather and down 
in bad. Business flourished. Now Uncle 
John employs two assistants. 

Earlier this month, international rec- 
ognition came to this Greek immigrant 
who had made good in America. He 
was interviewed at his motorized stand 
for a broadcast to Greece—via the Voice 
of American program. 

In the message to his native land, 
Uncle Sam described America to his 
former Greek compatriots as a demo- 
cratic place to live, with freedom and 
opportunity for all. 
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ON THE © NEWS 
Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 
1. What party was 
the heavy loser in Austrian elections? 
2. What will Sena- 
tor Kefauver’s special committee in- 
vestigate? 





3. In what state is 
the peach-growing Grand Valley? 

4. How much are 
the monthly pensions which Chrysler 
workers will receive at age 65? 

5. What party won 
a surprising Congressional victory in 
Texas last week? 














Senior Scholastic 


Semester Review Quiz 


Questions are based on material in Senior 
My name_____ Scholastic, Feb. 1, 1950 through May 17, 1950 


My class___ 
MY TOTAL SCORE____ 





Reply to each question by writing the answer in the 
space provided under each picture. Each counts 2. Total 30. 


PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


4. Who's this U. S. 5. Flag is of nation 


Ambassador - at - lying in two conti- 
nents. What are the 


two continents? 


3. Who's this famous 
83-year-old man, 
now on a 20-city tour large, recently re- 
of the U. S.? turned from Far East? 


1. These youngsters 2. What nation is 
are playing Britain's having difficulty de- 
national game. ciding whether he 
What's its name? should rule? 


> 


NY 


Each of these men is the leader of a country within the British Commonwealth 
7. What party, a nar- 8. Recently arrived in 9. Who’s this leader 
row winner in elec- U. S., he leads what of nation to the north 
tion, does he head? Asian nation? of the U. S.? 





10. Accused as a dic- 
tator, what nation in 
the Caribbean does 
he lead? 


6. Recently married, 
22 years old, song 
writer — what nation 
does he rule? 








11. What nation re- 
cently gave greater 
self-government to 
areas on map? 


12. Meet Juho Paasi- 
kivi. He leads what 
nation which borders 
on Russia? 


oe 


13. Census taker vis- 
i everyone. How 
often is population 


census taken? 


14. What large na- 
tion, now fallen un- 
der Communist con- 
trol, does he lead? 


My score ____ 


15. This statue, the 
symbol of freedom 
stands atop what U.S. 
building? 


Turn page 
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Mapping 
the News 


EACH COUNTS 2. TOTAL 20. 


Referring to the numbers on the map, reply to each ques- 
tion by writing the answer in the space provided. 
. What legislative body is considering action to make this 
area a state of the Union? 





. What is the name of this western province of a nation 
neighboring the United States? 





3. What is the name of this easternmost province of the 
same nation? 


. The shaded area marks the basin of what river? 


. Who won an important victory for a seat in the U. S. 
Senate in this state? 


. What is the name of this country where a 15-ton an- 
cient stone face was recently found? 


. This country is known for sugar, cigars, and jai alai. 
What is its name? 


. This Negro republic, occupying one third of an island, 
was formerly ruled by Spain and by what other nation? 


. What country has this nation’s president recently visited? 


. What’s the name of this country where the game, 
el pato, is played? 
My score 








Summing Up the Semester 








@ Unless your teacher tells you otherwise, ANSWER ONLY FIVE SECTIONS out 
of the eight sections on this and the next page. Before starting, glance over 
both pages, and select the five sections which you can best answer. 








1. IN OTHER LANDS 


On the line to the left of the coun- 
tries listed in Group A, write the num- 
ber preceding the description in Group 
B which best matches it. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 

Group A 
__a. Austria __f. Greece 
__b. Brazil 
__c. Canada __h. Indonesia 
__d. Czechoslovakia __i. Liberia 
__e. France j. San Marino 


Group B 

1. The sale of postage stamps is an 
important source of revenue here. 

2. A king was barred from return to 
his tribe here. 

3. This nation was warned by the 
U. S. that only a truly representative 
government could count on continued 
European Recovery Program aid. 

4. This is the largest country in the 
Western hemisphere. 

5. This nation is the only republic 
in Africa. 

6. For lack of being able to work 
out a treaty, the Big Four nations still 
occupy this country. 

7. The U. S. Information Service li- 
brary was recently closed here. 

8. Labor government was recently 
turned out of office here. 

9. In this newly formed federal re- 
public, one of the states is rapidly 
“swallowing up” the others. 

10. Coffee is the main export crop. 

11. A nation-wide cycling competi- 
tion is as important in this country as 
the World Series is in the U. S. 
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ll. ECONOMICS IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


—a. All of the following industries 
have experienced strikes or the 
threat of strikes during the past 
five months, except 
1. coal 3. telephone 
2. men’s clothing 4. automobile 
. All of the following are character- 
istic of the coal mining industry 
today, except 
1. increased mechanization 
2. high hourly rates of pay com- 
pared with other industries 

3. steady employment for a min- 
mum of 50 weeks annually 

4. pensions for miners 

. All of the following are techni- 
cal advances which have been 
achieved largely in the past half 
century, except 
1. perfection of the turbine 
2. radio and television 
3. the cable 
4. air transport 

. The average yearly income of 
American households today is 
about 
1. $500 3. $3,400 
2. $1,500 4. $7,200 
The greatest share of Federal in- 
come today comes from taxes on 
1. personal income 
2. income of corporations 
3. luxuries 
4. goods coming into the country 

__f. The Missouri River Basin is 


WITH 1939 =/00 


COST OF LIVING 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


These figures should be read as an index, showing changes from 1939 to 1950. 


known for all of the following, 
except 
1. rich grazing lands 
2. high wheat yields 
3. damaging floods 
4. abundant cotton crops 
. Since 1948 the purchasing power 
of the average American farmer 
has 
1. increased to a high record 
2. decreased somewhat 
3. decreased to lower than pre- 
war levels 
4. remained about the same 
. At the present time the number 
of television sets in American 
homes is about 
1. 500,000 8. 5,000,000 
2. 1,000,000 4. 32,000,000 
From 1939 to 1949 the real 
wages (purchashing power) of 
U, S. workers 
1. increased 130 per cent 
2. decreased 13Q per cent 
3. increased 35 per cent 
4. decreased 35 per cent 
Highly important products in the 
U. S. South are all of the follow- 
ing, except 
1. cotton 
2. peanuts 4. 


8. tobacco 
corn 


lll. READING A GRAPH 


The following statements are based 
on the graph shown at the bottom of 
the page. On the line to the left of each 
sentence, place a T if it is true, an F if 
it is false, and NS if evidence in the 
graph is not sufficient to give you the 
answer. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


1. During the period 1941-50 the 
index of wages is higher than the 
cost of living index. 

. The wages index rose steadily 
from 1939 to 1950. 

3. The wages index was higher than 
the cost of living index in 1941 
because of shortages of labor. 

. The cost of living index in 1946 
was 30 per cent above 1939. 

5. The index of wages rose from 100 
in 1939 to 230 in 1949, an in- 
crease of 130 per cent. 


IV. CONGRESS AT WORK 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following place an L if both the House 
and the Senate approved a bill on 
the subject in 1950; an O if such a 
measure was approved by one House 
only; an N if neither House voted on 
such a measure; or a V if the measure 
was passed by Congress but vetoed by 
the President. Each counts 1. Total 10. 





. housing for middle-income groups 

2. exemption of independent natural 
gas producers from Federal reg- 
ulation 

. regulation of color television 

. repeal of margarine taxes 

. economic aid to the Republic of 
Korea 
first step in adoption of Constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing the 
Electoral College 

. establishment of a protectorate 
over Formosa 
formation of a Pacific Pact similar 
to North Atlantic Pact 

9. admission of additional displaced 
persons to the United States 

10. remov al of our occupation troops 
from Japan and Germany 


Vv. PROS AND CONS 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a Y if it supports a yes answer to 
the question and an N if it supports a 
no answer. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


A. Should the Brannan farm plan be 
adopted? 


1. The cost of food in grocery stores 

will drop. 

2. Inefficient producers of 

goods will be encouraged to con- 

tinue production. 

B. Should wages rise and fall with 
the cost of living? 

3. Labor should have the best pos- 
sible price for services in periods 
of rising profits. 

__4. Workers are much more con- 
cerned with purchasing power, 
than with the amount of their 
wages. 

C. Should there be another 
level” conference with Russia? 
__5. Soviet Russia has _ repeatedly 

failed to live up to previous agree- 
ments. 

6. Continuance of the cold 
means terrific expense and regi- 
mentation 

D. Should the Constitution be 
umended to assure equality of rights 
under the law for men and women? 
__7. Legal against property 

ownership by women will be 
ended 

The amendment would 
away special protection of women 


farm 


“top 


war 


barriers 


sweep 


in industry. 

Should the District of Columbia 
representation in Congress? 

A great many of the District’s 
citizens come from other states 
and have no lasting interest in the 
District’s affairs. 

_10. Many District residents are Gov- 
ernment workers, appointed to 
office by the administration in 
power. 


Vi. U. S. HISTORY IN LITERATURE 


From Dr. Commager’s series of arti- 
cles, you learned that each of the five 
authors below has written eloquently 
about some event or period in American 
history. Match author with subject by 
writing the correct number from Column 
B in the space opposite each letter in 
Column A. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


Column A 
. Stephen Vincent Benet 
Booker T. Washington 
Hamlin Garland 
Marquis James 
Booth Tarkington 


Column B 
1. farmers’ settlement of the Midwest 
2. the Negro’s progress since Emanci- 
pation 
3. the Cherokee Run 
4. the Civil War 
5. the Deerfield Massacre 
6. the rise of the city 


Vil. SHORT STORIES 


In the semester lineup of stories, the 
following ten were outstanding. Do you 
recall what each was about? In the 
space opposite each letter, write the 
number of the correct answer. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


a. In George Milburn’s “The Visit 

to Uncle Jake’s” 

1. a headstrong old codger gives 

his grandsons a rough ride 

2. a young married couple spend 
Christmas with a relative in 
the Maine wilderness 

. a 14-year-old girl experiences 
the thrills and heartaches. of 
her first trip away from home 

Margaret Shaefer Ford’s “How 

Can You Tell?” 

1. is a ghost story about an in- 
visible monster 

2. gives a formula for recogniz- 
ing true love 

3. describes how a happy teen- 
age girl had to suffer in order 
to learn how to act 

The hero of G. M. Peterson’s 

“Sophomore Forward” is a 

1. conceited hockey star 

2. basketball player who's trying 
to pull out of a slump 

3. soccer has-been with a trick 
knee 

. Old Gore in Jesse Stuart’s story 

of the same name is 

1. an unemployed farmhand 

2. an unscrupulous fur trader 

3. a Civil War hero 

James Hilton’s story, “Washing- 

ton Is Situated . . .” opens in 

. our national capital 

2. a New England high school 

3. a classroom in an English 
school for boys 


f. David in William Ornstein’s “Al- 
most a Hero” aspires to be a 
1. cornetist 2. drummer 
3. pianist 
Harlan Ware’s “Sailor. in the 
Rain” is the half-humorous, half- 
serious tale of a lad who 
1. is stationed in Hawaii during 
World War II 
2. wants to be 
brother 
3. is the first teen-ager in his 
town to enlist in the Navy 
. The hero of Carl Zuckmayer’s “1 
Like It Here” is 
1. a talented boy who prefers life 
on the farm to success in the 
big city 
2. an Italian violinist who's just 
been naturalized 
3. an illiterate Russian immigrant 
William Hope Hodgson’s “Voice 
in the Night” is a superb exam 
ple ot 
lL. the weird story 
2. the detective story 
3. postwar realism 
Louis Paul’s “Dear Miss Phillips” 
uses the unusual device of 
1. the flashback 2. letters 
3. the surprise ending 


his older 


like 


Vill. WORDS TO THE WISE 

These words have been defined in 
the Words to the Wise feature. In each 
of the following a key word is indicated 
only by its first letter and dash for each 
additional letter. Write the missing key 
word in the space provided at the left. 
Each counts 1. Total 10. 


___1. The u — — — — 
legislature of Nebraska con- 
sists of a single chamber. 
2. A member of the 
diplomatic staff of an ambassador is 
often called an a : 
8. Argentina’s grassy 
plains are called the p — — — — -. 
— 4. A tax on produc- 
tion or distribution of goods or services 
is ane 
matter in coal refers to the gases and 
tars which are burned off in making 
coke. 
_ CCB. When we talk 
about the p — — national 
debt we mean the total national debt 
divided by the total national population. 
___ C7. A succession of 
rulers from the same family is called a 


C8, A word meaning 
the right to vote is s " 

__ SC. A nation which has 
independent self-government is said to 


10. The word p——— 
means both a member of the nobility 
and one who is an equal. 
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was 


Liggy' 


There have been lots of freaks 


in baseball, but never a one like 


the little guy from the sideshow 


LS 


close game _to St. Louis, and you sit 

around here in the locker room and 
moan. Sure, it was a screwy game, and 
that St. Louis first baseman pulled a 
erazy play to win it for them. But if you 
think that was unorthodox baseball, you 
should have been with me back in 38 
when I found Ziggy. Now there was a 
character. 

Stick around a little while, and I'll 
really tell you a story. 

It all began on a hot August after- 
noon. I was managing the Champaign 
Nats, a triple A outfit in Illinois, and the 
team was off that day. I happened to be 
wandering through a carnival that was 
playing in town, and I accidentally 
stepped into a tent and saw the strang- 
est thing I’ve ever seen in my life. 


Ye: guys make me sick. You lose a 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The American Legion Magazine. 
Copyright 1949 by The American Legion. 


BY LARRY SIEGEL 


In this tent was a huge cage, and in 
this cage was an odd-looking character 
—about four foot ten—not an inch more. 
He seemed to be wearing reverse eleva- 
tor shoes—the kind that go down instead 
of up. He couldn't hit a hundred pounds 
with rocks in iis pocket. He looked as if 
he left part of himself home. Maybe it 
was because of his head. It was a queer 
head that seemed to be screwed onto 
his neck at the last minute by a clumsy 
carpenter. He could been any- 
where from 20 to 35. 

In his hand was a cockeyed little two- 
toned bat. Some guy was standing at 
the other end of the cage and was pitch- 
ing to the midget. At every pitch the 
audience would shout, “Lay it down, 
Ziggy!” and this Ziggv would bunt the 
ball into buckets which were scattered 
all around the cage. Sometimes he'd 
bunt straight, but more often he'd put 
some kind of English on the ball. He’d 
aim it for one bucket; the ball would 


have 
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start for the bucket and then the crazy 
thing would bounce and hook into an- 
other. He was amazing! He never 
missed! They'd yell, “Lay it down, Zig- 
gy!” and he’d lay it down on one bounce 
into a bucket. 

Well, I didn’t waste any time. I col- 
lared the midget when his show was 
over. I told him I was Chuck Hawson, 
manager of the Nats. I told him I liked 
his show, and I wanted him to join my 
team—just to entertain the crowd be- 
tween games of a doubleheader. 

“Sorry, pal,” he said. “I don’t like to 
join baseball teams. Too much running. 
I hate running; it makes me tired.” 

“Didn't you ever play any ball?” I 
asked him. 

* “Some, pal,” he said. “When I was a 
kid I used to play on sandlots. I was 
always small. Never could poke the ball, 
so I learned how to bunt. I got pretty 
good at it after a while. If I didn’t hate 
running so much they would’ve never 
got me out. But I ain’t played in years.” 

“How long have you been doing this 
bunting routine?” I asked him. 

“All my life, pal. I get a kick out of 
it, and I can bunt a ball any place you 
want me to within a certain range.” 

“Look, Ziggy,” I said, “the season is 
over in a month. All I want you to do 
on the squad is entertain the crowd be- 
tween games of a doubleheader. Maybe 
once in a while I'll let you pinch-hit 
when we're way ahead or behind in a 
game, just to give the fans a kick. I 
promise I'll never run you much if I can 
possibly help it. What do you say?” 

“Put that last sentence in writing?” 
he asked. 

“In writing,” I said. 

“It’s a deal, pal,” he said, offering me 
a palm and five stubby fingers. 


Tuat night in the hotel I presented 


twenty-five ball players with a new toy, 


and just like kids they passed him 
around the lobby like a medicine ball. 
They asked him for his autograph. They 
warned him about taking showers be- 
cause the last time the team had a guy 
Ziggy’s height, it lost him when he 
slipped down the drain. But Ziggy finally 
put them in their place. 

Morse, our third sacker, said to him, 
“Ziggy, it’s late in the season. If you 
want to catch the eye ct any 
youll have to get in all the practice 
you can. Let’s you and me go out on the 
field tonight and hit some flies.” 

They rolled all over the lobby rug 
when he said he'd love to and ran up 
to his room. But the place really fell 
apart when he returned a few minutes 
later with a lantern and two fly swat- 
ters. 

Well, the next day we had a big game 
with the Danville Penguins. They were 
the strongest tearn in the league and led 


scouts, 


us by eight games. Of course, the main 
reason they were so strong was because 
of Sloppy Graham, their big right- 
hander. He was by far the best pitcher 
in the league and was already assured 
a major berth with Detroit the following 
year. 

Let me tell you about Sloppy. There 
was a psychological case. He was scared 
to death of tight clothing. He was afraid 
of being strangled by his clothes. He 
always wore suits two sizes or so too big 
for him, and I heard rumors that he 
lived in a nudist colony in the off season. 
But anyway, this six-foot, four-inch mon- 
ster could pitch. 

And don’t you think he wasn’t hot 
that day. It would have been easier for 
my boys to walk into the Kremlin with 
cameras that day than to steal a base hit 
from Sloppy. We were trailing something 
like 12-0 when we stepped up in the 
ninth. If it wasn’t for Sloppy’s possible 
no-hitter, everybody in the stands would 
have been home eating dinner and soak- 
ing their feet. 

Well, our first two men went down, 
and Sloppy had one more man to go be- 
fore the no-hitter was in the books. Lis- 
ter, my fourth pitcher of the game, was 
due at the plate, and since the game was 
shot anyhow, I decided to let him bat. 
But then I accidentally saw Ziggy sit- 
ting in the corner of the dugout, casu- 
ally polishing that crazy 30 ounce two- 
toned bat he brought with him. Heck, I 
said, and called time and ran over to 
Ziggy. 

“Get up there and bat for Lister,” I 
said. “Bunt the first good pitch and run 
like blazes for first base. That’s the bag 
on the right side.” 

Well, when the crowd saw a little 
baseball suit with a two-toned toothpick 
bouncing on its shoulder heading for the 
plate, it went wild. Sloppy, who was 
sweating like mad and giving his twen- 
tv vards of baseball suit a good bath, 
looked quizzically at the*midget. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and whistled 
one in. Ziggy shortened up and bunted 
a beauty toward short. When the short- 
stop raced in, the ball took a crazy twist 
and rolled out to left field. Ziggy puffed 
into first base safely. 

Now, I’ve often seen Sloppy blow 
up, but never like that day. He went 
insane. He threw his glove on the field, 
stamped on it, and kicked it into left 
field. He cursed and screamed and al- 
most decapitated two teammates who 
tried to soothe him. He never wanted 
anything as much as he wanted that no- 
hitter, and standing on first base was a 
four-foot, ten-inch spoiler. 

Well, Sloppy might as well have tried 
finishing the game with his left arm, or 
maybe one of his feet. He walked three 
men, hit another, and then the next one 
tripled. On this triple there was a close 


play at third, and wl ~ the umpire 
called the runner safe sppy heaved 
the ball into the stands a.. i took a swing 
at the man in blue. Naturally, he was 
chased out of the park. And while eight 
teammates escorted him to the club- 
house, Sloppy delivered a very blunt 
sermon about blind umpires and midgets 
in baseball suits, which he might have 
had trouble repeating in church on Sun- 
day morning. 

Well, we lost the game, but thanks 
to Ziggy, we gained an even more im- 
portant victory. The next day’s paper 
had the following headlines: “Monster 
Erupts as Midget Messes Up No-Hit- 
ter.” Then it told all about the game 
and how the commissioner of the league 
had fined Sloppy $200 and suspended 
him for thirty days for his conduct on 
the field. 

Was I tickled! In thirty days the sea- 
son would be over, and the Penguins 
without Sloppy were like a Buick with- 
out a motor. 


Mavse it was Ziggy’s presence on the 
squad that did it, but anyhow we caught 
fire, and every day we pulled up closer 
to the Penguins. And you should have 
seen that midget perform during dou- 
bleheaders with his bat and buckets. He 
was terrific. Every once in a while when 
the game was hopelessly lost or in the 
bag, I'd get Ziggy to pinch-hit. He’d 
complain about running, but he'd al- 
ways come through. He’d bunt one off a 
bag or chop between the infielders. 
When they played him too close, he’d 
pop over their heads. The crowd caught 
the chant, “Lay it down, Ziggy!” and 
Ziggy laid it down. 

I guess if Ziggy had had an arm, I 
would have played him regularly. Actu- 
ally, he wasn’t a bad catcher. He had 
quick hands and handled himself well 
behind the plate. I had him practicing 
with the mitt every day. But I just 
couldn’t chance him in these important 
games. 

As for Ziggy, he didn’t particularly 
care what happened. He’d do exactly 
what I told him to. Once in a while he’d 
complain about how tired he was, but 
he never let me down. When I didn’t 
need him he’d sit in the dugout polish- 
ing his crazy little bat and whistling 
popular songs. He was about as con- 
cerned with baseball and the pennant 
race as he was with the weather in Ital 
ian Somaliland. 

Well, we caught the Penguins and 
skipped with them right down to the 
tape. When the season ended both 
teams were in a dead tie. We tossed a 
coin, and the playoff game was to be 
held in our field. 

Now, that was a day! White clouds 
and a packed house. How I wanted that 

(Continued on page 26) 





Meet the Crities 


OU’RE in a movie, and this is 

where you came in. You stretch, 
stir, and ease yourself out of your seat. 
As you and your friend walk through 
the lobby, you discuss the film you've 
just seen. 

“Well,” you begin, “I think— 

But hold on there! This opinion 
you're about to deliver—is it really 
yours? Or is it simply a rehash of a 
movie review which you read in last 
week’s newspaper?» The critic who 
wrote that review had a reason for writ- 
ing it—but it was not to make up your 
mind. 

Before we find out why reviewers 
write reviews, and why and how you 
should tead them, let’s suggest an ex- 
periment. 

Go to your next movie without do- 
ing any boning up in advance. Don't 
read a single review. See the film with 
a completely open mind, uncluttered 
by anyone else’s opinions or suggestions. 
Make up your own mind about its good 
and bad points. Then refer back to 
your newspapers and read the reviews. 
Compare your opinion with those of the 
reviewers. 

Did you agree with their judgments? 
Did you accept the reasons they offered 
for their judgments? Did you base your 
judgment on the same standards for 
judging that they used? Did they notice 
any touches that escaped you? 

If movies aren’t your meat, try this 
experiment with a book, a play, a radio 
or television program, a new record al- 
bum. Most newspapers and many mag- 
azines carry reviews covering all fields. 
If you study those reviews, you'll dis- 
cover that there’s a great deal you can 
learn from them. 


Why Read the Critics? 

A critic is a man who is an expert on 
his subject. He has a thorough back- 
ground in the field on which he com- 
ments. He has a good deal of insight 
into the art of writing, film-making, or 
radio-show production. 

In writing his review, the critic usu- 
ally does two things: He frankly tells 
you his own private, personal reaction 
to the play he has seen or the book he 
has read. He also tells you his objective, 
professional reasons for reacting this 
way. He doesn’t demand that you agree 
with him. He’s simply offering his ex- 
perienced opinion 
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NO. 6 IN A SERIES ON “HOW TO READ BETTER” 


By Lee Learner 


Alert reading of criticism adds to your enjoyment 
of movies, books, plays, radio shows and records 


Therefore, you need not accept his 
review as final. Read it for what it is: 
the reaction of a man who should know. 
But if you're an alert reader, you'll also 
get more than the critic’s opinion from 
his review. 

You'll build up a set of sound stand- 
ards for judging movies, books, radio 
shows, and plays. As an example, read 
these excerpts from a review of The 
Great Rupert, by the New York Times 
film reviewer, Bosley Crowther! 


The Great Rupert . . . may not be the 
year’s most humorous film . . . nor is it the 
last word in slickness, so far as script and 
production are concerned. But within its 
acknowledged limitations of the modest, 
low-budget comedy, it is a wholly ingrati- 
ating item. And it has Jimmy Durante in 
its cast. 

The latter recommendation may bias this 
corner, it is true, for we would be preju- 
diced toward a picture in which Mr. Du- 
rante only read from the telephone book. 
But here the redoubtable comedian does a 
great deal more than that—and, what’s 
more, he is congenially surrounded by a 
happy cast in a sweet and blithesome 
yarn. 

To be sure, Irving Pichel’s direction . . . 
is a little stiff and vaguely amateurish. The 
whole thing looks as though it were filmed 
and edited within the time that might usu- 
ally be devoted to the making of a short. 
But there is a wholesome ingenuousness 
about it—a brisk enthusiasm—that makes it 
unimpeachable. . . . 


You may- not like Durante; you may 
not want to see the film. Or, if vou do 
see it, you may enjoy it without Mr. 
Crowther’s reservations. You may dis- 
agree with his evaluation of the direc- 
tion. But the review has given you tips 
on judging a movie: Examine the script, 
the cast, the directing, and editing. 
Consider the film in the light of its 
purpose and limitations. 

You'll find that reviews abound in 
incidental information. Here’s your 
chance to learn more about writers and 
actors, other books to read, other shows 
to hear. What facts, hints, and ideas, 
for instance, might you pick up from 
this quote? It is from a review of The 
Snow Was Black, a detective story by 
Georges Simenon. The review was 
written by Rene Fueloep-Miller, a writ- 


er and editor, and it appeared in the 
New York Times Book Review. 


Somerset Maugham has predicted that 
the detective story might some day be- 
come a course of study in colleges, with 
students receiving a degree for research on 
the lives of great detective novelists. If that 
day ever comes, Simenon will undoubtedly 
rank with the classics in criminalistic lit- 
erature 

Simenon’s novel aproach to the cops- 
and-robbers theme is most apparent in his 
later books, where crime is treated as a 
problem in destiny. The Snow Was Black 
is a good example of this. From Zola, 
Simenon has learned grim realistic descrip- 
tion of the “brutal facts.” With Dostoevsky, 
he steps to the brink of human nature to 
look into the abyss of crime. The philoso- 
phies of William James and Bergson have 
helped him to bring Dostoevskian criminal 
psychology up to date... . 


And finally, you'll discover entertain- 
ment in reviews, for they offer some of 
the liveliest writing to be found in to- 
day's newspapers. Sample this quote 
from a column by John Crosby, radio 
and television critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune and other papers: 


“It’s so nice,” sings Miss Dinah Shore 
out of a million jukeboxes and 80,000,000 
radios, “to have a man around the house.” 
Well, thanks, Miss Dinah. It’s so nice to 
have a song on the radio which proposes 
that a man around the house is a good in- 
vestment. These ancient ears hark back to 
“My Man,” “Mad About the Boy,” and 
other laments which pointed out that a 
man around the house was incredibly peril- 
ous. He beat you. He cadged money off 
you. He was an unmitigated cad, though, 
of course, exciting. It’s been a long time 
since a man around the house—at least, in 
the popular songs—was found to be restful, 
useful and, in moments of stress, comfort- 
ing! ... 


You can get a lot out of reviews, in- 
cluding fun. But you must read alertly 
and know what you are looking for. 
And remember, you are looking for 
standards that will enable you to make 
sound judgments of your own. Along 
the way youll pick up nuggets of in- 
formation and some solid entertainment. 


This is the final article in the 
series on “How to Read Better.” 








1. Story opens in Admiral Benbow Inn where Jim Hawkins sees 2. When Squire Trelawney and Doctor Livesey outfit 
Blind Pew hand Captain Billy Bones the Black Spot, his death The Hispaniola to sail for the secret island marked 
warrant. Before Bones dies, he gives Jim a treasure map. én Jim’s map, Jim joins motley crew as cabin boy. 


4. When The Hispaniola anchors off Treasure Island, Long John takes 
Jim hostage so his pirate confederates can get ashore ahead of 


3. Under sail, Jim, hidden in an apple barrel Squire Trelawney’s party. A furious search for the treasure is on! 


hears ship’s cook and one-time pirate Long John 
Silver plotting mutiny with other crew members. 


Treasure Island 


HEN Walt Disney secured the screen rights to 
Robert Louis Stevenson's classic adventure story 


15 years ago, he visualized it as an animated cartoon 
feature. But when he began planning the production 
in detail, Disney decided the vigorous, exciting quali- 
ties of Treasure Island could best be brought to the 
screen with flesh-and-blood actors. Thus, Treasure 
Island, which will be coming to your local theatre 
some time this summer, is Disney’s first all live-action 
film 

T'welve-year-old Bobby Driscoll (right), who gave 
such a brilliant performance in The Window last year, 
plays Jim Hawkins, cabin boy who finds himself in 
the midst of a crew of pirates. Robert Newton (left), 
one of Britain’s topnotch character actors, plays Long 
John Silver 


5. Pieces of Eight! Perfect end to the 
perfect pirate yarn. Treasure Island 
will be released some time this summer. 


Disney's Long John 
Silver with parrot 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Q. When a boy walks me home from 
a date, he expects me to invite him in. 
I do. But he stays and stays. And my 
mother insists that I be in bed by a 
certain hour. How can I keep the family 
happy without being rude to my date? 


A. The lad who stays and stays with- 
out asking about the rules of the house 
is being a little rude himself. 

But to forestall any crises, you should 
tactfully announce the closing hour be- 
fore you hear Dad pacing the floor. 
When you arrive at the front steps, ex- 
plain cheerfully to Buck: “This family 
believes in blowing the candles out at 
eleven o'clock sharp, but eleven o'clock 
is a good half hour away. Till then, how 
about coming in and playing some 
records?” 

Then Buck will know just how long 
he is welcome to stay. If this straight- 
from-the-shoulder explanation doesn’t 
make a dent in his shapely skull, you 
should remind him. You're still not be- 
ing rude when you say: “I could listen 
to Billy Eckstine all night. Too bad this 
has to be the last platter, But if you 
come over next week, we can play that 
Burl Ives album I told you about.” 

Whatever your tactics for calling the 
end of a perfect date, don’t lay the 
blame on Mom’s shoulders. Don’t say 
resentfully, “My mother says I have to 
go to bed at eleven.” That’s an eight- 
year-old’s excuse. Talk as if you were 
responsible for your own bedtime hour, 
and your date will respect you more; 
he'll know you aren't being coy when 
you say it’s time to go. 


Q. When a boy is late for a date, 
should the girl call his home, go over 
to his house, or wait in her own home? 


A. He said he'd pick you up at 8:00 
sharp. At 8:15, you've combed your 
hair half a dozen times. By 8:30, you're 
pacing the front porch. At 8:45, you're 
muttering grimly to yourself, “He 
wouldn't dare stand me up . . . or would 
he???” And every second your morale 
goes down another notch. Comes 9, 
you're ready to call out the police. And 
if time still marches on, you break into 
the If - he - were - the - last - man -in-the - 
world-I-wouldn’t-date-him-again refrain. 

This watching and waiting is hard on 
your nervous system and on his date 
rating. If possible, a boy should always 


call a girl when he’s going to be more 
than 15 minutes late for a date. There 
are many times when a fellow is un- 
avoidably detained; but there are few 
times when he can’t get to a phone and 
explain the delay. 

If a boy hasn't cultivated this court- 
esy, a girl will just have to hold the 
front until he arrives. She shouldn't go 
to his house. However, if he’s unusually 
late, there’s no reason why she shouldn't 
call his home, instead of pacing the 
floor. He may have missed the bus, 
been held up at a club meeting, or had 
to fight for bis turn at the family bath- 
tub. And if you know the reason, you 
won't work yourself into a tizzy. 

Even if you suspect that he’s merely 
forgotten about the date, swallow your 
pride and give him a buzz. He may be 
embarrassed—but not half as embar- 
rassed as he'll be if he recovers from 
his lapse of memory a week from now. 


Q. What do you do about a boy who 
explodes every time you don’t want to 
do something he suggests? Every time 
I don’t agree with Eric, he becomes 


furious. It’s not that he’s really angry 


but he knows that if he makes enough 
fuss, he'll be able to wind me around 
his little finger. 


A. Try not giving in next time. You 
say Eric only “explodes” because he 
knows you'll give in. Suppose he real- 


ized his ranting and raving would do 
him no good at all? No one enjoys 
shouting at a stone wall. But as long 
as you're persuaded by Eric’s tantrums, 
he'll keep on shouting. 

Next time you disagree with his ideas 
or plans, don’t be a “girl who can’t say 
no.” Say it and stick by it. But say it 
calmly and offer to discuss your rea- 
sons with Eric. If you let your own 
temper fly,» you'll only make matters 
worse. Eric will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that if he can’t get a “yes” out 
of you, he can at least get a rise. 


A henfight drives the roosters away. 


It’s true that if you say firmly, “No, 
Eric, I can’t go bowling tonight be- 
cause I have to memorize my lines for 
the Junior Play,” Eric may go into a 
case of the sulks or threaten never to 
darken your door again. But he seems 
too set on having your company to carry 
out such threats, Actually, you'll be 
doing Eric a great service if you re- 
quire him to act as an adult instead of 
a spoiled child. When Eric finishes 
school and sets out to make good in the 
career he chooses, he'll ruin his own 
chances if he tries to bully people into 
doing what he wants. - 


Q. My girl friend is very jealous of 
me. She tries to “beat my time” with 
boys, even though I'm sure she just 
wants to put them on her “sucker list.” 
What can I do? 


A. Keep your head on your shoulders 
in a normal, natural position. Don’t hit 
the roof; don’t start ducking. And be 
sure, in your own mind, that you aren’t 
jealous of her! 

This business of tagging “Personal 
Property” signs on people won't work. 
Possessiveness is the beginning of jeal- 
ousy—and jealousy is the beginning-of- 
the-end of friendships. 

If it’s tue that your girl friend is a 
Green-Eyed Monster, don’t try to match 
your color scheme with hers. Be clear- 
eyed. Your good example may show her 
the way to play fair. And fair play is 
the only way to keep friendly relations 
with boys. If a boy sees that he’s in for 
a henfight, he'll fly the coop and let 
the hens have it! 








HEN it comes to batting averages, 

you have to hand it to Williams 
and Musial. If you're looking for a fielder, 
DiMaggio is the boy. But when it comes 
to home runs, you can have eyes only 
for Ralph McPherran Kiner. 

The big. easy-going Pirate is the Mr. 
Big Hit of baseball. He is the only man 
who has ever hit four homers in a row 
on two different occasions. And for three 
straight years, he has hit at least 40 
homers a season. 

Nobody else in the game can make 
that claim. Not even Williams or Di- 
Maggio. Even such famous sluggers as 
Lou Gehrig, Hank Greenberg, and 
Rogers Hornsby were never able to turn 
the trick. And, remember, Kiner has 
been a big leaguer for only four years! 

Looking at Kiner’s early record, you 
wonder what the Pirates ever saw in 
him. He played two seasons for Albany 
in the Eastern League, batting .279 one 
year and .257 the other. The greatest 
number of homers he hit was 14. 

In 1943, despite his sorry record, the 
Pirates promoted him to Toronto in the 
fast International League. Ralph played 
43 games, batted a measly .236, and 
clouted exactly two homers. He then 
went off to hunt enemy submarines as a 
Navy PBM pilot. After three years in 
the service, Ralph returned to baseball. 

Now, if you were running the Pirates, 
would you think of bringing up an out- 
fielder who couldn't even hit .280 in the 
minors? Of course not. But the Pirates 
saw “something” in Ralph. 

Maybe it was his size and style. He 
had a strapping 6-feet, l-inch frame, 
weighed 195 pounds, and looked real 
tough with a bat in his hands. What- 
ever it was, the Pirates decided to keep 
him. 

Ralph made good with a capital H.R. 
In his verv first vear (1946), he led the 
National League in home runs with 23. 
And that was only the beginning. Over 
the next three vears, he scored at least 
100 runs and batted in at least 123 every 
season. ‘ 

What’s more, he never lost the home 
run crown he captured as a rookie—al- 
though he had to share it twice with 
Johnny Mize. Some record, eh? 

How does he do it? First of all, he 
has the build. (Ralph developed his 
powerful forearms through weight lift- 
ing.) Second, he has the eye and the tim- 
ing. And, third, he has the brain. 

Although Ted Williams may spend 
more time practicing before mirrors, 
Kiner is the most scientific slugger of 
them all. He keeps a complete card-in- 
dex file showing what type of ball every 
pitcher has thrown him all season! 

Ann’! | is his movie camera and 


THE 
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projector. The big Pirate does a lot of 
homework studying slow-motion movies 
of himself at bat. He looks for give-away 
hitches, lunges, and other faults. At the 
first sign of any break in the smoothness 
of his swing, he goes to work on himself. 

Ralph is as fine a fellow off the field 
as he is on it. The first thing he did when 
he got into the big money was to buy 
his mother a new house. 

Can Kiner break the great Babe 
Ruth’s record of 60 homers in one sea- 
son? He could. He has everything in his 
favor—youth, strength, intelligence, and 
a friendly left field in Pittsburgh. Last 
year he gave the Babe’s mark a real try, 
winding up with 54 homers. 

Other sluggers have come closer. 
Hack Wilson once hit 56 (the National 
League record), and Hank Greenberg 
and Jimmie Foxx reached 58. All of 
these sluggers were able to equal the 
Babe’s record pace—until September. 

That month. is the killer for record 
seekers. When the Babe blasted 60 
homers in 1927, he hit 17 of them in 
September. That means a’slugger, com- 
ing into September, must average better 
than a homer every two games. Some 
job! 


Big Ralph Kiner, the Pirate’s 
$65,000-a-year man who is the 
home-run king of the big time. 


Who is this guy Joe Page? When it 
comes to pitchers, I'll take Jim Cassidy, 
of Woonsocket (R. I.) High School. On 
April 24, Jim struck out 25 men against 
Central Falls High! He allowed one hit 
(a first inning single) and permitted 
only two other batters to hit the ball. 
One popped to the shortstop and the 
other grounded to the pitcher. 

Just loved that notice which a big 
company sent to all its employees a few 
days before the opening of the baseball 
season. It read: “Any workman desiring 
to attend the death or funeral of a rela- 
tive, please notify the foreman before 
10 A.M. the day of the game.” 

In my March 22 column, Pete Andre- 
shak, of Wausau (Wis.) High, wanted 
to know if his school’s record of 46 foot- 
ball victories in a row was a national 
mark. The answer is no. Danny Wil- 
banks, of Tallassee (Ala.) High, informs 
me that his school chalked up 57 straight 
between October 1, 1941 and Novem- 
ber 12, 1947. 

When it comes to basketball records, 
my hat is off to Mont Pleasant High, of 
Schenectady, N. Y. Over the past 19 
years (under Coach Sig Makofski), the 
Mont Pleasant cagers have won 338 
games and lost only 24, for an astonish- 
ing .934 record. 

Incidentally, the Supronowicz broth- 
ers of Schenectady had quite a season in 
1949-50. Mack was captain and leading 
scorer at the U. of Michigan; Dick was 
a first stringer on the strong Syracuse U. 
five; and Walt was high scorer at Mont 
Pleasant High. 

Several years ago a fresh rookie was 
making his big league debut with the 
Detroit Tigers. Big George Moriarty was 
the ump behind the plate. The rookie 
took two called strikes without com- 
plaint. Then he turned to the ump and 
sweetly asked: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but how do 
you spell your name?” 

The surprised Moriarty spelled out 
his name letter by letter. 

The rookie nodded and said, “Just as 
I thought, sir, only one ‘“’.” 

Hot tip. Watch that Army backfield 
next fall. It’s going to be the greatest 
since the Davis-Blanchard-Tucker re- 
gime. In addition to Cain, Stephenson, 
and Blaik, the Cadets will uncork a tre- 
mendous sophomore fullback in Al Pol- 
lard, one of the greatest schoolboy grid- 
ders ever to come out of California. 


—HeErmMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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THATS RIGHT, ED. THIS NEW 
100 HORSEPOWER FORD V-6 ENGINE 
, | HAS NEW SUPER-FITTED PISTONS, 
ANEW*HUSHED’ TIMING GEAR 
AND A NEW SILENT-SPIN FAN. 

















Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 

Be an Expert Driver.” 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. | 
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© NOTICE HOW FORD'S "MID SHIP” RIDE CRADLES 

YOU IN LEVEL COMFORT BETWEEN WHEELS, NOT 
OVER THEM. AND A NEW FOAM-RUBBER FRONT SEAT 
CUSHION COMBINES WITH NEW NON-SAG SPRINGS 
TO MAKE YOUR RIDE EVEN SMOOTHER. 


BV: THE BUMPS SURE DO DISAPPEAR! 
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“TEST DRIVE” THE NEW FORD 
FOR YOURSELF! 
(Or ask Dad to do ft.) 


ft will truly “open your eyes” as to 
how FINE a car can be and yet remain 
a real economy car to buy, to operate 
and to maintain. Phone your Ford 
Dealer for a “Test Drive” now! 














Lay It Down, Zigay 
(Continued from page 20) 


game! And I was sure we could beat 
them until I got that dynamite right in 
my face. Mal Corber, one of my coaches, 
gave it to me quickly and cruelly: the 
commissioner of the league gave the 
okay for Sloppy to play today. The sus- 
pension was for thirty days, and the 
thirty days were up two days before, 
when the season officially ended. 

Mal told me how Sloppy had been 
training all month and how badly he 
wanted to beat us. I would rather have 
faced a nest full of wounded hornets 
than an enraged Sloppy. But I had no 
choice. I gave Lefty Poole the nod to 
pitch and crossed my fingers. 

Well, the game started. Their first two 
men were easy outs. Then Nubby Coo- 
per, their first baseman, stepped in. He 
fouled the first pitch straight back. My 
stomach gave. The ball hit Lundeen, 
my workhorse catcher and clean-up 
man, square on the finger. It didn’t take 
me long to see that the finger was 
broken. 

As Lundeen walked painfully off the 
field, I heard a roar, “We want Ziggy!” 
I guess the fans saw Ziggy working out 
during the season with a catcher’s mitt, 
and they figured he was the man to go 
in. Well, I was all set to throw in Niles, 
my substitute receiver, who could catch 
but who was a weak hitter. Then I re- 


membered what happened the last time 
Ziggy faced Sloppy. If Ziggy could get 
Sloppy to blow up . . . Ziggy had a 
weak arm, but he could catch and knew 
the signals ...I could have Niles 
warmed up ready to jump in right away 
. . . I did it. I told Niles to warm up 
and I went over to Ziggy. 

“How'd you like to catch, Ziggy?” I 
asked him. 

“Don’t matter, pal,” he said, “I'll help 
you out. This is the last game, and you 
ain't worked me too hard.” 

I told him to check signals with Poole 
and the infield, and then I had him 
warm up. One thing about Ziggy: he 
had the other catchers beat for comfort. 
They had to crouch for pitches. Ziggy 
just bent over a little. 

The crowd screamed when they saw 
Ziggy in the game. I just dug my nails 
into my hand and made silent prayers. 

Lefty pitched to Cooper, who prompt- 
ly singled to left. Then Stubbs came up, 
and the Penguins didn’t waste any time 
testing Ziggy’s arm. On the first pitch 
Cooper was off for second. But when he 
got there a man with a ball was waiting 
for him. 

Maybe it was because Ziggy’s hands 
were so quick. Maybe it was because he 
had the advantage of a standing posi- 
tion. Anyway, the ball bounced into 
second base—weakly, but accurately— 
ahead of the runner who slid into the 
bag. 
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Salads packed with vitamins 
Help to clear up blotchy skins. __ 
For buoyant health in work and play 
| Eat a salad every day. 
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You need some raw foods every day. Crisp, fresh salads sup- 
ply you with vitamins and minerals for pep and vitality. Add 
cheese, eggs, meat, or fish for tempting warm-weather meals. 


The crowd cheered and laughed, and 
we came up for our turn at bat. 

And then I got my first good look at 
Sloppy, and I shuddered. He looked 
rough and mean, like a trapped tiger. I 
knew he hated us and blamed 4s for his 
suspension and fine. 

Well, our first two men made out, 
and then Lillard managed to bloop a 
single to left. It was two out, one on, 
and then the stands exploded like a 
blockbuster, “Lay it down, Ziggy!” 
when they saw a midget with a little bat 
heading for the plate. I didn’t have to 
give Lillard any signals. He and every- 
body in the ball park knew what Ziggy 
was going to do. 


Au of a sudden Sloppy called time 
and got his team to group around him. 
He had a funny smile as he spoke to 
them and hitched up his huge trousers. 
His shirt, which was half-way open in 
the front, fit him like a bed sheet. There 
was enough room in there for an apart- 
ment full of furniture. Then all of a 
sudden the Penguins left the mound and 
scattered. 

You guys have seen the “Boudreau 
shift.” Well, I swear that’s a straight 
away formation compared to the “Slop 
py shift.” The first and third basemen 
came half-way up the line, and the 
shortstop and third baseman came 
alongside of them, until the whole in- 
field formed a wedge around Sloppy. 
Meanwhile the outfielders came in on 
the infield grass. 

Ziggy didn’t seem to be disturbed. All 
year teams played him close—of course, 
never this close—but he always managed 
to get on. The first pitch was a ball, and I 
signaled Lillard to go down. He breezed 
into second. Nobody of the Penguins 
looked at him. They were all concen- 
trating on Ziggy with two out. The 
next pitch was a strike, and Lillard 
cruised into third. 

Then Sloppy came right in with one, 
and Ziggy carefully bunted high, pushed 
the bat forward. The result was what 
you might call a long Texas Leaguer 
But at the crack of the bat, the left 
fielder back-tracked and hauled it in, 
going away. Ziggy was stopped. 

Sloppy walked to the dugout with a 
big grin on his face and tipped his hat 
to Ziggy. The midget showed no emo- 
tion. He casually shrugged his shoulders. 

However, when we came up again 
next inning, Ziggy grabbed a sheet of 
paper and a pencil and started making 
fantastic diagrams. I knew he was work 
ing on a way to crack the shift, but I 
didn’t question him. 

The Penguins picked up a run in the 
fourth. Then we came up. The first two 
men made out, and Ziggy stepped in 
again. “Lay it down, Ziggy!” the crowd 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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7 “For tough Olympic competition you need IRON NERVES. 
e I was the youngest member on the 1936 U. S. Olympic 
team ... and the pressure was really on me. That 100-meter 
backstroke was my biggest race . . . and I had to win!” 
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2 “*T felt tense but confident for the race. I got a good start 3 ““Yes, IRON NERVES count. But if you’re a caffein- 
e ... timed the turns perfectly . . . felt strong all the way... e susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee may 
then on the last lap I started a sprint that won the race and mean ‘coffee nerves.’ So, ever since high school, 
broke the Olympic record!” I’ve drunk caffein-free pPosTuM at meals...” 








AND PATTY BERG, 
remem /V GOLE THAT PERFECT TIMING YOU 
WOMEN’S OPEN NEED TAKES (RON NERVES. SO FOR THE 81G 
CHAMPION, SAYS: TOURNAMENTS / OONT RISK COFFEE NERVES. 
POSTUM 1S MY CHOICE FOR A MEALTIME 
ORINK, BECAUSE [TS 100/s CAFFEIN-FREE!”. 








IF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you’d find out 
both contain CAFFEIN—a drug — an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 

nothing that can possibly harm anyone. . . 
Fellows, don’t risk ‘coffee nerves.”’ Drink 
POSTUM regularly at your own home “trainin 
table.’” Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
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Lay It Down, Ziggy 
Concluded from page 26) 


screamed. Once again Sloppy formed 
his shift. Then he wound up and let 
fly. Ziggy put something like double 
reverse English on the ball. It headed 
for the first baseman, hooked away, and 
headed for right field. But the right 
fielder came in from his position on the 
grass, scooped up the ball and lobbed 
to Sloppy, who covered the bag. They 
got Ziggy again. 

Sloppy roared, pounded his infielders 
on the back, and did a crazy dance by 
the dugout. 

Well, the game went on, and Sloppy 
got rougher. In the 5th and 6th innings 
when we were in the dugout, Ziggy kept 
working like mad with his diagrams. 
When he stepped up dgain in the 7th, 
we were trailing 2-0 because the Pen- 
guins scored in the top half. Again the 
crowd shouted, “Lay it down, Ziggy!” 
And again Ziggy obliged. He cleverly 
put underspin on the ball. It bounced 
toward the shortstop and then sort of 
bounced back. But Sloppy was off the 
mound like a panther and whipped the 
ball to the first baseman, who ran like 
mad to cover the bag. They got Ziggy 
by an eyelash. 

Nothing happened in the 8th, and 





we set the Penguins down in the 9th. 
Then we came in for our final turn at 
bat. Maybe Sloppy tired a little, I don’t 
know. Anyhow, we managed to load 
the bases with one out. It was now 
Ziggy’s turn again at the plate. 

Well, I made a quick decision. I had 
Red Rogers on the bench. He wasn’t a 
consistent hitter, but he could hit a long 
ball on occasion. I decided to let him 
bat for Ziggy. I could hear an uneasy 
roar in the stands, and I knew the crowd 
wanted a pinch-hitter too. 

No kidding, I had the word “Rogers” 
on my tongue; it was almost halfway 
out of my mouth. Then all of a sudden I 
saw Ziggy walk out of the dugout. Over 
his shoulder was his puny two-toned 
bat, but in his left hand was a roll of 
string. 

Now, my better judgment told me to 
stop him and send him back, but there 
was something about that character that 
awed me. Honest, I couldn’t move or 
say a word. I just watched him. 


H: called time and went out on the 
infield. He started measuring little spots 
on the grass with the string. Then he 
measured the distance to the very top of 
the pitcher’s mound. After that he 
walked over to Sloppy and sized him up 
carefully. Then he went back and made 


, a little mark on the pitching alley, 


| about two-thirds of the distance to the 


mound. He tossed the strifig toward the 


| dugout and stepped in. 





| had two 
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Well, Sloppy just laughed and called 
his team in for the shift. All he’d have 
to do with a bunt would be to toss it 
home because our man on third was 
forced. He wound up and _ pitched. 
Ziggy paid no attention to the ball. In- 
stead he watched Sloppy as closely as 
he could. It was one strike. Again Slop- 
py hurled one in. Ziggy ignored this one 
too. He kept his eye on Sloppy from the 
start of the pitch all the way to the 
follow-through. 

I thought the midget was crazy. He 
strikes on him now. If he 
bunted foul, he’d be automatically out. 
I started to scream something at him, 
but Sloppy was already in his wind-up. 

The pitch came in and Ziggy short- 
ened up. He hit the ball on the exact 
spot he had marked on the pitching 
alley. Sloppy ran in confidently to take 
the bounder, but all of a sudden the 


| ball took a spin and shot upward. It 


hit Sloppy in his exposed undershirt, 
dropped down into his shirt, and was 
swallowed up in the material. Ziggy had 
found a new bucket. 

Maybe it was because Sloppy was so 


| surprised or confused, I don’t know— 
| anyway, he couldn't find the ball. He 
| groped and searched and cursed and 
| yeiied. Everybody in the infield ran over 


and stuck hands in the tremendous 


shirt, feeling like mad for the ball. Fi- 
nally the shortstop and second baseman 
picked Sloppy up by his legs and turned 
him upside down. The ball rolled out. 
But when the first baseman picked it up 
and looked around, all he could see was 
a puffing midget sitting on third base. 

The crowd and the team almost ate 
Ziggy alive. They punched him, mauled 
him, and kissed him. I didn’t see him 
any more until that evening. I walked 
into his hotel room, and saw him pack- 
ing. 

“Where are you going, Ziggy?” I 
asked him. 

“Season’s over, pal,” he said. 

“I know, but stick around, Ziggy. 
We're going to have a big blow-out to- 
night and then.. .” 

“Sorry, pal,” he said, “I’ve had enough 
baseball. I'm going back to the carni- 
val.” 

“But Ziggy, what about next year?” I 
asked. 

“Nope, I'm sorry, pal, but I’ve had 
enough of this game. That run to third 
just about killed me. I’m ready to sleep 
for a week now. If you can find some 
way for me to get around the bases on 
roller skates, get in touch with me. See 
you, pal.” 

I took my last look at him as he dis- 
appeared down the corridor. All I could 
see was a big suitcase, a head, and a 
little suit with a crazy two-toned bat 
bouncing on a shoulder. 


Men, Please Note 


The man who laughs at a woman try- 
ing to drive a car through a 12-foot 
garage door usually sobers up when he 
tries to thread a needle. 


Lone Star Scanner 


Surprise. 
Boy: “What did you do when you 
discovered electricity?” 
Benjamin Franklin: “Nothing, I was 
too shocked.” 


All the Answers 

The new office boy was given direc- 
tions for answering callers. Then a visi- 
tor stepped into the office. “Is the boss 
in?” 

“Are you a salesman, a bill collector, 
or a friend of his?” the boy asked. 

“All three,” was the answer. 

“Well, he’s in a conference. He’s out 
of town. Step in and see him.” 


Daffynitions 
Saw horse . . . past tense of sea horse. 
Delta . . . a river with its mouth full 
of mud, 
Undertaker 
medical profession 


. one who follows the 
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LIGHTHOUSE LARRY SERVES THE “HAMS” 


Some Facts about George H. Floyd 
and Amateur Radio 


MATEUR radio operators are known 
A popularly as “hams.” But under any 
name they have won renown in times of emer- 
gency. Under all sorts of trying circumstances 
these 80,000 American “hams” have relayed 
vital messages around the globe, stayed at their 
transmitters in time of disaster, and have 
built up a world-wide circle of speaking ac- 
quaintances. By their word-of-mouth globe- 
girdling and their interest in radio advances 
they have stimulated improvements and 
changes in the world of electronics. 

Outside of this fervent circle of “Shams” few 
persons know, perhaps, that since 1946 Gen- 
eral Electric has published Ham News, a bi- 
monthly magazine devoted to new electronic 
developments, to general technical informa- 
tion, and to questions and answers. Through 
Editor George H. Floyd these amateurs gain 
the latest news and hints on advances in the 
area of sound and light waves from Lighthouse 
Lar'y, a personified General Electric light- 
house tube. 
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AN AD ond pneumonia started George in radio at 17. 
“Tune in Spain,” the radio kit ad read. George tried it, 
made a series of radios while convalescing from pneu- 
monia, and progressed to his own transmitter. Hired by 
General Electric before graduation as an electrical engi- 
neer from the University of Arizona, George began the 
Test Course in the Research Laboratory and then studied 
basic radar at M.I.T. 
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AFTER THE M.I.T. course George joined General Elec- 
tric's Electronics Department. He was chosen section leader 
of the miscellaneous devices division and then elected to 
initiate and edit Ham News. Today, through dealers, 
some 65,000 “hams” obtain copies. George, author of 
more than 50 articles and listed in “Who's Who in the 
East,” often speaks at “ham” conventions where Light- 
house Larry is introduced. 
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TELEVISION —RADIO BROADCASTING 
ADVERTISING — JOURNALISM 
DRAMA—EDUCATION 
Practical, thorough, intensive training by 
professionals, in professionally equipped 
studios. Columbia trained graduates are in 

constant demand the world over. 
Bachelor and Masters Degrees 
Also concentrated short diploma courses 
(Day and Evening Classes) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


410 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Dept. 55, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
oniy trom reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Qu: readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


YOU NEED THESE! 
— [==] fae] 


To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 


you: 1. Pocket Stock Book, 2. Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
T 18. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Dup/icates. 6. Pack- 











age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 4 Jamestown, New York 
FOR 

900 STAMPS cx 10¢ 

THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 

UP TO 25e! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 

i \\ttle stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
aiues! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 

8 different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approval 
get special lonian island stamp extra! 


nuyers! Write today 
GARTELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


« 25 different 
5 y a British, West 
* Indies stamps 
are yours for the asking. Beautiful pictorials, 19th 
and 20th century, including free monthly magazine. 
Send only 5¢ for postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto 5, Can. 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, tigers, rhinoceros, elephants, and other 
fierce jungle beasts! ig philatelic zoo F-R-E-E 





ngie _ 
with equally thrilling approvals NIAGARA 
STAMPS, Niagara-on-Lake 48, Canada. 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 

given to new customers for 5¢ 

@ postage and handling. Big bar- 
ed 


gain lists includ 
4AMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Gateway to the West 


On June 3 the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment will issue a 3-cent commemo 
rative for Kansas City, Missouri. The 
stamp will go on first-day sale there. 

Xansas City is known as the “Gate- 
way to the West.” In pioneer days it 
was a starting point for the Oregon, 
Santa Fe, California, and other pioneer 
trails to the west and southwest. 

In the early 1800s fur traders from 
Canada sold their wares at a small trad- 
ing post where the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers meet. The post prospered and 
grew. In 1821 it took on the name 
Westport Landing. 

Many caravans of Americans head- 
ing west passed through Westport 
Landing to reach the pioneer trails. 
Some of the caravans stayed in West- 
port Landing. It grew larger and in 
1850 changed its name to the Town 
of Kansas. Three years later it changed 
its name again to Kansas City. From 
then on it developed rapidly. 

The new stamp has two drawings. 
The lower one shows the Town of Kan- 
| sas in 1850, A paddle wheel steamer 
| is moving past the low buildings of the 
| waterfront. The upper drawing shows 
| Kansas City in 1950 with its waterfront 
of towering skyscrapers and huge docks 
| for modern ships. 


STAMPING AROUND: Paraguay 
has issued a series of five air mail 
stamps in memory of President Frank- 
\lin D. Roosevelt, who died on April 12, 
| 1945, The stamps show a — of 
the President, and the flags of Paraguay 
and the U. S. 

The Fiji Islands, a British Crown 
Colony in the South Pacific Ocean, 
has issued two new stamps. One 
shows the papaya tree, which bears a 
| fruit that is a favorite breakfast food 
| among the natives. The other shows a 
Fiji policeman in full dress blowing his 
bugle. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all new U. S. stamps 
that have been issued since June 3. 
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The Kansas City commemorative 
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VOCAL 


# I Got a Fever in My Bones (Co- 
lumbia). Burl Ives and The Men of 
Song with Norman Leyden and orch. 
The folk-song business must be slump- 
ing. You won't recognize your favorite 
ballad singer with an orch swinging out 
behind him and Burl swinging out a 
bit himself. Maybe Burl will find a big- 
ger audience this way, but we frankly 
don’t care for the “new Ives.” When he 
corrupts folk-song material this way, he 
sounds like a hundred other mediocre 
artists. The B-side, # # The Doughnut 
Song in which Burl offers a breezy ver- 
sion of a time-tested philosophy, is in 
the more familiar Ives vein. But we still 
don’t go for the backing. 


# # # Just a Kiss Apart (Columbia) 
Ezio Pinza and orch conducted by Sal- 
vatore Dell’Isola. Although we can’t get 
excited about Burl Ives in his new role, 
we think Mr. Pinza is one of the hap- 
piest things that’s happened to the pop 
ballad in a long time. He currently 
lends that terrific bass-baritone to dress- 
ing up a tune from Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. Then, on the flipover, he 
treats us to Te Amé with both Spanish 
and English lyrics. 


##+# The Scottish Samba (Colum 
bia). Dinah Shore with Harry Zimmer- 
man and orch. The success of the Hop 
Scotch Polka some months back un- 
doubtedly had something to do with 
inspiring this weird combination of 
bagpipe sound and samba rhythm. 
Weird or no, we call it a lot of fun. 
Lyrics are bright, and Dinah is still one 
of the best at injecting herself into a 
whimsical song situation. B-side, I 
Never Had a Worry in the World, is a 
slow ballad handled with the usual 
Shore finesse. 


e Note to Bach enthusiasts: In case you 
hadn't noticed, this year, the 200th an- 
niversary of Bach’s death, is a big Bach 
year. Columbia has just deluged us 
with seven splendid LP Bach records 
that are all worth your attention. They 
include organ music, chorales, and all 
six of the Brandenburg Concerti. But 
one of the most exciting is (# # #) Jo- 
seph Szigeti’s performance of the Sonata 
No. 5 in C Major for Uunaccompanied 
Violin. This is coupled with the Con- 
certo No. 1 in D Minor in which 
Szigeti is accompanied by the New 
Friends of Music Orchestra. 





He Learned Young 


Mr. Smithers explained why he al- 
ways got up for a lady standing in a bus. 
This is what he said: 

“Ever since I was a kid, I’ve had a 
lot of respect for a woman with a strap 


in her hand.” 
Santa Fe Magazine 


Oh You Kid! 


Mother: “Every time 
I get another grey hai 

Daughter: “Gee, Mom, you must have 
been a terror when you were young— 
just look at Grandma!” 


1 re€ naughty 


Canadian High News 


Nutty 
Hazel: “What's she doing now?” 
Mildred: “She’s a mechanic in a 
candy factory.” 
Hazel: “A mechanic in a candy fac- 
tory?” ; 
Mildred: “Yes, she tightens the nuts 


in the peanut brittle.” 
Jimmy Durante 


Who's Who 


“Show me a tough guy, and I'll show 
you a coward.” 

“Yeah? Well, I’m a tough guy.” 

“Well, I’m a coward.” 


Hoot Owl 


Mr. Jones: “What's your objection to 
to my wife’s singing?” 
Mr. Smith: “She doesn’t practice what 


she screeches.” 





June 20 is Deadline for 

Ford Industrial Arts Awards 

Students entering the Ford Mo- 
tor Company Industrial Arts 
Awards must ship their entries by 
prepaid Express to Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., on or before June 30. 

More than 500 cash awards 
offered in eight divisions. The in- 
dustrial art awards program is the 
same which ‘was originated 
three years ago, and conducted un- 
til this vear, by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Winning entries will be dis- 
played in the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry from August 7 
to October 14. 

See May 3 issue for full details 
on entry requirements. « 
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One of the earliest legends about 
Lincoln is an episode that happened in | 
1832, when he was the newly appointed 
captain of the Bucktail Rangers. His 
troop, marching in platoons, was faced | 
by a fence with a gate that was tightly | 
locked. | 

Captain Lincoln had no idea of the | 
proper order, but his wits didn’t desert | 
him. “The troop is dismissed for two | 
minutes,” he ordered. “Then it will fall | 


in on the other side of this fence.” } 


Bennett Cerf in The Pocket Book of War Humor | 


That's Simple 

Customer: “Look here, waiter, I or- | 
dered chicken pie, and there isn’t a| 
single piece of chicken in it.” 
Waiter: “What of it? We 
cotté ige cheese, but there isn’t.a cottage | 
in it.” | 


Pasadena Post 


also serve 


Out With It 


Chemistry Teacher: 
(HNO,) signify?” 

Fred: “Well, ah, er, it’s right on the 
tip of my tongue. ... 

Teacher: “Well, you'd better spit it 
out, boy. It’s nitric acid.” 


“Fred, what does 


Re-SIGN 
A man was leaving a very expensive 
hotel. On the way out he noticed a sign 
which read: “Have you left anything?” 
He phoned the manager and said: “That 
sign isn’t accurate. It should read: ‘Have 
you anything left?’ ” 


Seriously Speaking 
Salesman: “I've been trying to see 
you all week. When may I make an 
appointment?” 
Manager: “Make a date with my sec- 
retary.” 
Salesman: “I did that, and we had a 


grand time, but I still want to see you.” 
Nampa High Growl 


Colorful Speech 


Dmitriv Tiomkin, orchestra conduc- 
tor, requesting a soft instrumentation: 


PLAY YOUR 


with A LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER BAT 


H & B's “Softball 
Rules for 1950 is 
ready at your 
dealer's. See him for 
your copy or send 
Oc (stamps or 
coin) to Dept. S-32. 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 


RULE BOOK 
FOR 1950 


Louisville | 


SLUGGE 


FOR 
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R BATS 


SOFTBALL 














“Please, boys, give me much more less.” 





America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


W.T..ARMSTRONG 


REGENT 


ARO 


EACH 


EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS. 

ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
“The little red books 
have al! the answers"’ 


AVAILABLE IN 

THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
And World Backgrounds 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS « 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 
EARTH SCIENCE 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 


Send stamps — coin — or money order 


BARRON'S REGENT SEKIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE* BROOKLYN 10, N.Y. 





AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA 
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TRADE-MARK ® 


Where you play 


The pause that re ofresh es 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola 








Off the Press 


Bold New Program, by Willard R. Espy. 
Harper, N. Y. 273 pp., $3. 


“We can, in some measure, give the 
benefit of our experience. We can help 
to guide our neighbors toward democ- 
racy rather than statism. . . . Our money 
and skills can provide them with the 
start they need.” This is the essence of 
the bold new program which was pro- 
claimed by President Truman in Point 
Four of his inaugural address in 1949. 
In summarizing it in this manner Mr. 
Espy, businessman and journalist, sug- 
gests limits to the program and, at the 
same time, reveals its essential nature 
as an aid in establishing world peace. 

This volume is no exercise in glitter- 
ing generalities. Espy is fully aware of 
the tremendous problems connected 
with investing even small amounts in 
underdeveloped areas. In a_ separate 
section he gets down to cases in various 
Latin American countries, Africa, Eu- 
rope, and various parts of Asia. In a 
particularly valuable background chap- 
ter he reminds us of the not too distant 
past when we were an underdeveloped 
country whose industrialization was 
pushed ahead by the investment of for- 
eign capital in our railroads, canals, 
mines, cattle industry, and other ven- 
tures. 

Scholastic readers have met the au- 
thor before when he contributed an 
article to Senior Scholastic on Point 
Four (Nov. 16, 1949). The combination 
of clarity and vigor which marks his 
hopeful approach to the bold new pro- 
gram will be welcomed by those who 
seek a fuller treatment of Point Four 
than is afforded in the press. 


Masterplots. 510 Plots in story form 
from the World’s Finest Literature, 
edited by Frank N. Magill and Day- 
ton Kohler. Salem Press, N. Y. Two 
volumes, 1144 pp., $10. 


Members of English faculties at vari- 
ous universities have made it possible 
for the editors to gather a rich harvest 
of novels, plays, epic poems, and leg- 
endary tales. Alphabetically arranged, 
each selection is prefaced by essential 
data as to type of work, author, type of 
plot, date of first publication, and an 
evaluation of the work. The titles cover 
a wide range, including Beowulf, Alice 
in Wonderland, How Green Was My 
Valley, Magic Mountain, The Old Maid, 
Song of Bernadette, Venus and Adonis, 
Wuthering Heights and You Can’t Go 
Home Again. 

This is a valuable addition to the ref- 
ference shelf. Hollywood scenarists can 
be kept busy on its contents for the next 
hundred years. 


The Story of Our Time. Encyclopedia 
Yearbook 1950. Grolier Society, N. Y. 
432 pp., $10. 


There is a sufficient variety of con- 
tent in this yearbook to satisfy the most 
diverse tastes. There are commendably 
short sections written by some hundred 
journalists, artists, authors, sportsmen, 
educators, scientists, and industrial lead- 
ers. Their contributions, accompanied 
by 450 illustrations, include atomic sci- 
ence, radio and television, social secu- 
rity, international developments, basic 
statistics ranging from the world’s riches 
to sports, and personalities in the news. 
Occasionally both sides of controversial 
issues are presénted. 


What People Think About Their 
Schools, by Harold C. Hand. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
N. Y. 219 pp., $2.52. 


Dr. Hand of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, has great faith in 
public opinion polls as a guide to effec- 
tive action on school problems. He has 
devised four inventories of opinion 
which are directed to elementary school 
pupils, secondary school pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents. The polls contain from 
30 to 60 questions with several possible 
answers within each question. For ex- 
ample, in the inventory of parent opin- 
ion, the question is asked: “Are you 
treated as well as you think you ought 
to be treated when you visit the school? 
(Check one.) __(1) Yes. _.(2) Some- 
times yes, sometimes no. __(3) No. 
__(4) I have never visited the school.” 
Questions in the various polls range 
from teacher opinion of salary sched- 
ules to whether pupils treat one another 
fairly and kindly. 

The polls have been used in at least 
one Illinois school district, and practical 
experience with them has been con- 
veyed in chapters on the conduct of the 
surveys, methods of reporting the find- 
ings, analysis of the results, and their 
implementation. Some of the questions 
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Contest Entries Due June 15 


Entries for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund-Scholastic Magazines 
contest for the best outlines or syl- 
labi on teaching economics in the 
junior or senior high school are 
due no later than June 15, 1950. 

Seventy-six prizes ranging up to 
$300 are offered. For details con- 
sult Apr. 26 issue, page 4-T, or 
write Twentieth Century Fund 
Teacher Contest, c/o Scholastic, 7 
East 12th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 











would be worth seeking answers to, ex- 
cept that the average person confronted 
with an imposing battery of exploratory 
questions is likely to toss it aside or offer 
mere spur - of - the - moment answers. 
Teachers, especially, have become wary 
of questionnaires which are time con- 
suming and which come to a final rest- 
ing place, sometimes deserved, in al- 
ready overstuffed filing cabinets. 


Famous First Facts. A Record of First 
Happenings, Discoveries and Inven- 
tions in the United States, by Joseph 
Nathan Kane. H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y. 888 pp., $7. 


Do you want to know when the first 
television broadcast was made, when 
the first ski slide was constructed, when 
mail service was started, when the first 
college summer school was established? 
Thousands of “firsts” in many phases of 
human activity are described in this vol- 
ume. Who did it first, when, where, and 
how is arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to subject, and is indexed by years, 
days of the month, places, and names. 


Great Expressions of Human Rights, 
edited by R. M. Maclver. The Insti- 
tute for Religious and Social Studies. 
Distributed by Harper, N. Y. 321 pp., 
$2.50. 


At a time when human rights are be- 
ing suppressed in so many parts of the 
world, a review of the great documents 
of human rights is in order. Included in 
the volume are essays on the Magna 
Carta by J. Bartlet Brebner, the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights by John Krout, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen by Sherman Kent, the 
Chartist Petition by Norman Thomas, 
the Inaugurals of Lincoln by Harry J. 
Carman, and the International Bill of 
Rights by Roger N. Baldwin. 

The chapters are commendably brief 
and most of them marshal the best 
thinking on the documents which has 
appeared in recent times. The texts of 
document are in an appendix. Selected 
portions can be used by high school 
teachers in an effort to link past and 
present strivings for a better world. 
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Senier Scholastic 
and World Week 
Advisory Board 


Dr. W. Linwood Chase, Professor of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts @ Mrs. Marion S 
Corbett, Chairman, English Department, Massey Hill 
High School, Fayetteville, North Carolina @ Dr. Ed- 
win W. Cruttenden, Chief, Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania @ Dr. Charles E. Manwiller, Director of Cur- 
riculum and Research, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania (photo not shown) @ Mr. A. E. Rutenbeck, 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Boys’ Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin @ Miss Ann R 
Solomon, Counselor, Highland Park High School, High- 
land Park, Michigan e@ Dr. Samuel Steinberg, Chair- 


man 
School, New York, New York 





Literary Cavalcade 
Advisory Board 


HERRON 


Saluting Our Advisers 


AST WEEK I said that when the 

Student Achievement (final 
ones of the school year) got on the press, 
we would spruce up for the arrival of 
the members of our Advisory Boards. 


issues 


Our annual meeting of the advisers 
will be held here in our offices the week 
end of May 27. Each adviser will have 
made a special study of some specific 
department of the magazine and will 
lead a discussion of the weakness and 
strength of the subject matter published 
during the past school year. We shall 
discuss its appeal to the pupils, its value 
Editors will submit 
plans for next year’s content of each 


in the classroom 


magazine; the advisers will recommend 
what subject matter they believe it will 
be wiser to expand or contract, what 
new features to add. 

These annual meetings of our advisers 
are stimulating experiences for our edi- 
writers. Our entire editorial 


tors and 


Department of Social Studies, Stuyvesant High 


RUTENBECK 


Mr. William D. Herron, English Department, 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 
e@ Miss Mary E. Hopkins, Head of English 
Department, Topeka High School, Topeka, 
Kansas e Dr. Maxwell Nurnberg, Chairman, 
English Department, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Brooklyn, New York e Miss Ella 


HOPKINS NURNBERG 


staff participates. The discussions are an 
effective supplement to our study of 
school curricula, our visits to schools, 
our talks with teachers at conventions 
and other meetings. 

- There are 22 members of our Advisory 
Boards. Ten are English specialists, five 
for Practical English and five for Lit- 
erary Cavalcade. Seven are specialists in 
high school social studies and advise us 
on Senior Scholastic and World Week. 
Five are upper elementary and junior 
high teachers or supervisors who meet 
with the Junior Scholastic staff. 

Our subject-matter advisers serve for 
two-year terms. Thus each year approx 
imately half are new members. The ro- 
tating membership makes it possible for 
us to obtain the advice and assistance 
of many educators who might be un- 
able to accept membership on the Board 
as a permanent or even long-term re 
sponsibility. It also enables us, over a 
period of years, to have the counsel of 
educators from all parts of the United 


CRUTTENDEN 


SOLOMON STEINBERG 


Robinson, Head of English Department, 
Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, New 
York @ Miss Ruth M. Stauffer, Chairman, 
Department of English, Divisions 1-9, District 
of Columbia Public Schools, Washington; 
D. C. (photo not shown). 


ROBINSON 


States, from large cities, small towns 
and rural areas. 

A few weeks after the meeting of the 
subject-matter Advisory Boards, our Na 
tional Advisory Council meets. The 
Council reviews the editorial plans from 
the viewpoint of a school administrator 
Their names appear on page 1-T. The 
chairman is our Vice-President John W. 
Studebaker was U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education for 14 years. 


who 


We adopted this advisory plan many, 
many years ago. We know it has been 
a fine thing for all of us at Scholastic 
We believe it has been equally valuable 
to the teachers who use our magazines 
and the pupils who read and study 
them. We salute our advisers, past and 
present, and say “thanks again.” 


President and Publisher 


see AT AED ALIASES 





